












GET WISDOM, AND WITH ALI THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING —Paovenss or SoLomon. 
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POPULAR TALES. 


FROM THE FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, AND ENGLISH. 








Truth severe, by fiction drest.—Gaar- 





LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT—THE 
HOUSE OF WEEPING. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF RICHTER. 
~— 


Since the day when the town of Haslau 
farst became the seat of a court, no man 
could remember that any one event in its 
annals (always excepting the birth of the 
hereditary prince) had been looked for 
with se anxious a curiosity as the open- 
ing of the last will and testament left by 
Van der Kabel. This Van der Kabel 
might be styled the Haslau Croesus ; a 
his whole life might be termed, accord- 
ing to the pleasure of the wits, one long 
festival of God-sends, or a daily washing 
of golden sands, nightly impregnated by 
golden showers of Danae. Seven distant 
surviving relatives of seven distant rela- 
tives deceased, of the said Van der Kabel, 
entertained some little hopes uf a place 
amongst his legatees, grounded upon an 
assurance which he had made, “that up- 
on his oath he would not fail to remem- 
ber them in his will.” These hopes, 
however, were but faint and weakly ; for 
they could not repose any extraordinary 
confidence in his good faith—not only 
because, in all cases, he conducted his af- 
fairs in a disinterested spirit, and with a 
perverse obstinacy of moral principle, 
whereas his seven relatives were mere 
novices, and young beginners in the trade 
of morality,—but also because, in all 
these moral extravagances of his (so dis- 
tressing to the feelings of the sincere 
rascal,) he thought proper to be very sa- 
tirical, and had his heart so full of odd ca- 
prices, tricks, and snares, for unsuspici- 
ous scoundrels, that (as they all said) no 
man, who was but raw in the art of vir- 
tue, could deal with him, or place any 
reliance upon his intentions. Indeed the 
covert laughter which played about his 
temples, and the falsetto tones of his 
sneering voice, somewhat weakened the 
advantageous impression which was made 
by the noble composition of his face, and 
by a pair of large hands, from which 
were daily dropping favours little and 
great, benefit-nights, Christmas-boxes, 
and new-year’s gifts: for this reason it 
was that; by the whole flock of birds who 
sought shelter in his boughs, and who fed 
and built their nests on him, as en any 
wild service-tree,he was,notwithstanding, 
reputed, a secret magazine of springs ; 
and they were scarce able to find eyes 
for the visible berries which fed them, 
in their scrutiny after the supposed gos- 

samer snares. 

In the interval between two apoplectic 
fits, he had drawn up his will, and had 
deposited it with the magistrate. When 
he was just at the point of death he trans- 
ferred to the seven presumptive heirs 
the certificate of this deposite ; and even 
then said, in his old tone—how far it was 
from his expectation, that by any such 
anticipation of his approaching decease, 
he could at all depress the spirits of men 
so steady and sedate, whom, for his own 
part, he would much rather regard in 
the light of laughing than of weeping 
heirs : to which remark one only of the 
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whole number, namely, Mr. Harprecht,| 
inspector of police, replied as a cool iron- 
ist to a bitter one—*“‘ that the total amount 
of concern and of interest, which might 
severally belong to them in such a loss, 
was not (they were sincerely sorry it was 
not) in their power to determine.” 

At length the time is come when the 
seven heirs have made their appearance 
at the town-hall, with their certificate of 
deposite ; videlicet, the ecclesiastical 
councillor Glantz; Harprecht, the in- 
spector of police ; Neupeter, the court 
agent; the court fiscal, Knoll; Pasvogel, 
the bookseller ; the reader of the morn- 
ing lecture, Flacks ; and Monsieur Flitte, 
from Alsace. Solemnly, and in due form, 
they demanded of the magistrate the 
schedule of effects consigned to him by 
the late Kabel, and the opening of his 
will. The principal executor of this 
will was Mr. Mayor himself: the sub-ex- 
ecutors were the rest of the town council. 
Thereupon, without delay, the schedule 
and the will were fetched from the regis- 
ter office of the council, to the council- 
chamber ; both were exhibited in rota- 
tion to the members of the council and 
the heirs, in order that they might see 
the privy seal of the town impressed up- 
on them: the registry of consignment, 
endorsed upon the schedule, was read 
aloud to the seven heirs by the town- 
clerk; and by that registry it was notifi- 
ed to them, that the deceased had actu- 
ly consigned the schedule to the magis- 
trate, and entrusted it to the corporation- 
chest ; and that on the day of consign- 
ment he was still of sound mind ;—final- 
ly, the seven seals, which he had himself] 
affixed to the instrument, were found un- 
broken. These preliminaries gone 
through, it was now (but not until a brief 
registry of all these forms had been 
drawn up by the town-clerk) lawful in 
God’s name, that the will should be open- 
ed and read aloud by Mr. Mayor, word 
for word as follows :— 

‘*1, Van der Kabel, on this 7th of May, 
179-—, being in my house, at Haslau, situ- 
ate in Dog-street, deliver and make known 
this for my last will ; and without many 
millions of words, notwithstanding | have 
been both a German notary, and a Dutch 
schoolmaster. Howsoever 1 may dis- 
grace my old professions by this parsi- 
mony of words, I believe myself to be 
so far at home in the art and calling of a 
notary, that | amcompetent to act for my- 
self as atestator in due form, and as a 
regular devisor of property. 


‘“‘ It is a custom with testators to pre- 
mise the moving causes of their wills. 
These, in my case, as in most others, 
are regard for my happy departure, and 
for the disposal of the succession to my 
property—which, by the way, is the ob- 
ject of atender passion in various quar- 
ters. To say any thing about my fune- 
ral, and all that—would be absurd and 
stupid. This, and what shape my re- 
mains shall take, let the eternal sun settle 
above, not in any gloomy winter, but in 
some of his most verdant springs. 

** As to those charitable foundations, 
and memorial institutions of benevolence, 
about which notaries are so much occu- 
pied, in my case | appoint as follows : to 
three thousand of my poor townsmen, of 
every class, | assign just the same num- 
ber of florins, which sum | will that, on 
the anniversary of my death, they shall 


|common, where they are previously to 


pitch their camp, unless the military 
camp of his Serene Highness be already 
pitched there, in preparation for the re- 
views ; and when the gala is ended, | 
would have them cut up the tents into 
clothes. Item, to all the school-masters 
in our principality | bequeath one golden 
Augustus. Item, to the Jews of this 
place 1 bequeath my pew in the high 
church.—As I would wish that my will 
should be divided into clauses, this is to 
be considered the first. 
CLAUSE II. 

‘* Amongst the important offices of a 
will, it is universally agreed to be one, 
that from amongst the presumptive and 
presumptuous expectants, it should name 
those who are, and those who are not, to 
succeed to the inheritance ; that it should 
create heirs, and should destroy them. 
In conformity to this notion, I give and 
bequeath to Mr. Glantz, the councillor for 
ecclesiastical affairs ; as also to Mr. Knoll, 
the exchequer officer ; likewise to Mr. 
Peter Neupeter, the court agent ; item 
to Mr. Harprecht, director of police ; 
furthermore to Mr. Flacks, the morning 
lecturer ; in like manner to the court 
bookseller, Mr. Pasvogel ; and finally, to 
Monsieur Flitte,—nothing : not so much 
because they have no just claims upon 
me—standing as they do in the remotest 
possible degree of consanguinity ; nor 
again, because they are, for the most 
part, themselves rich enough to leave 
handsome inheritances ; as because I am 
assured, indeed I have it from their own 
lips, that they entertain a far stronger 
regard for my insignificant person than 
for my splendid property; my body, 
therefore, or as large a share of it as 
they can get, I bequeath to them.” 

At this point, seven faces, like those of 
the seven sleepers, gradually elongated 
into preternatural extent. The ecclesi- 
astical councillor, a young man, but al- 
ready famous throughout Germany for his 
sermons printed or preached, was espe- 
cially aggrieved by such offensive per- 
sonality ; Monsieur Fliite rapped outa 
curse that rattled even in the ears of ma- 
gistracy! the chin of Flacks, the morning} 
lecturer, gravitated downwards into the 
dimensions of a patriarchal beard; and 
the town-couneil could distinguish an as- 
sortment of audible reproaches to the 
memory of Mr, Kabel, such as prig, ras- 
cal, profane wretch, &c. But the May- 
or motioned with his hand ; and immedi- 
ately the Fiscal and the bookseller re- 
composed their features and set their 
faces like so many traps, with springs 
and triggers, all at full cock, that they 
might catch every syllable; and then, 
with a gravity that cost him some efforts, 
his worship read as follows :— 

CLAUSE III. 

“« Excepting always, and be it except- 
ed, my present house in Dog-street : 
which house, by virtue of this third 
clause, is to descend and to pass in full 
property, just as it now stands, to that 
one of my. seven relatives above-men- 
tioned, who shall, within the space of one 
half hour (to be computed from the re- 
citing of this clause,) shed, to the memo- 


Vou. Il. 


the house must lapse to the heir general 
—whom I shall proceed to name.” 

Here Mr. Mayor closed the will ; 
doubtless, he observed, the condition an- 
nexed to the bequest was an unusual one, 
but yet in no respect contrary to law : to 
him that wept the first the court was 
bound to adjudge the house: and then, 
placing his watch on the session table, 
the pointers of which indicated that it 
was now just half past eleven, he calmly 
sat down—that he might duly witness, in 
his official character of executor, assist- 
ed by the whole court of aldermen, who 
should be the first to produce the re- 
quisite tear or tears on bebalf of the 
testator. 

That since the terraqueous globe has 
moved or existed, there can ever have 
met amore lugubrious congress, or one 
more out of temper and enraged than this 
of Seven United Provinces, as it were, 
all dry and al) confederated for the pur- 
pose of weeping,—I suppose no impar- 
tial judge will believe. At first some in- 
valuable minutes were lost in pure con- 
fasion of mind, in astonishment, and in 
peals of laughter: the congress found it- 
self too suddenly translated into the con- 
dition of the dog to which, in the very 
moment of his keenest assault upon some 
object of his appetites, the fiend cried 
out-—-halt! whereupon, standing up, as 
he was, on his hind legs, his teeth grin- 
ning, and snarling with the fury of desire, 
he halted and remained petrified :-—from 
the graspings of hope, however distant, 
to the necessity of weeping for a wager, 
the congress found the transition too 
abrupt and harsh. 

One thing was-evident to all—that for 
a shower that was to come down at such 
a full gallop, for a baptism of the eyes to 
be performed at such a hunting pace, it 
was vain to think of raising up any pure 
water of grief: no hydraulics could ef- 
fect this: yet in twenty-six minutes (four 
unfortunately were already gone,) in 
one way or other, perhaps, some business 
might be done. 

** Was there ever such a cursed set,’’ 

said the merchant Neupeter, “‘ such a 
piece of buffoonery. enjoined by any man 
of sense and discretion? For my part, I 
can’t understand what the d—1 it means.” 
However, he understood this much, that 
a house was by possibility floating in his 
purse upon a tear: and that was enough 
to cause a violent irritation in his lachry- 
mal glands. 
Knoll, the fiscal, was screwing up, 
twisting, and distorting his features pretty 
much in the style of a poor artisan on 
Saturday night, whom some fellow-work- 
man is barber-ously razoring and scraping 
by the light of a cobbler’s candle : furious 
was his wrath at this abuse and profana- 
tion of the title Last Will and Testament : 
and at one time, poor soul! he was near 
enough to tears—of vexation. 


The wily bookseller, Pasyogel, with- 
out loss of time, sate down quietly to 
business ; he ran through a cursory re- 
trospect of all the works any ways mov- 
ing or affecting, that he had himself 
either published or sold on commission ; 
took a flying suryéy of the Pathetic in 





ry of me his departed kinsman, sooner 
than the other six competitors, one, or, 
if possible, a couple of tears, in the pre- 





spend jovially in feasting, upon the town 





sence of a respectable magistrate, who isj/yet, however, he looked ve 
to make a protocol thereof. Should,jja dog who is slowly licking off an emetic 
therefore, all- remain dry, in that case,||which the Parisian surgeon Deme‘ has 


general : and in this way of going to work 
he had fair expectations that in the end 
he should brew something or other ; as 
much like 
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administered by smearing it oo his nose ; 
time,—gentlemen, time was required for 
the operation. 

Monsieur Filitte; from Alsace, fairly 
danced up and down the Sessions-cham- 
ber: with bursts of laughter he survey- 
ed the rueful faces around him : he con- 
fessed that he was not the richest among 
them; but for the whole city of Stras- 
burgh and Alsace to boot, he was not the 
man that could er would weep 6n such a 
merry occasion. He went on with his 
unseasonable laughter and indecent mirth, 
until Harprecht, the police inspector, 
looked at him very significantly, and said, 
that perhaps Monsieur flattered himself 
he might by means of laughter, squeeze 
or express the tears required from the 
weli-known Melbomian-glands, the car- 
vncula, &c., and might thus piratically 
Sage: himself with sunreptitious rain ; 

ut in that case he must remind him that 
he could no more win the day with any 
such secretions, than he could carry to 
account a course of sneezes or wilfully 
blowing his nose ; a channel into which it 
was well known that very many tears, far 
more than were now wanted, flowed out 
of the eyes through the nasal duct ; more 
indeed, by a good deal, than were ever 
known to'flow downwards to the bottom 
of most pews ata funeral sermon. Mon- 
sieur Flitte of Alsace, however, protest- 
ed that he was laughing out of pure fun, 
and for his own amusement; and, upon 
his honour, with no ulterior views. 


The inspector, on his side, being pret- 
ty well acquainted with the hopeless con- 
dition of his own dephlegmatised heart, 
endeavoured to force into his eyes some- 
thing that might meet the occasion by 
staring with them wide open and in a 
state of rigid expansion. 

The morning lecturer, Flacks, looked 
like a Jew beggar mounted on a stallion 
which is running away with him :—mean- 
time, what by domestic tribulations, what 
by those he witnessed at his own lecture, 
his heart was furnished with such a pro- 
mising bank of heavy laden clouds, that 
he could easily have delivered upon the 
spot the main quantity of water required, 
had it not been for the house which float- 
ed on the top of the storm; and which, 
just as all was ready, came driving in 
with the tide, too gay and gladsome a 
spectacle not to banish his gloom, and 
thus fairly dammed up the waters. 

The ecclesiastical councillor,—whe 
had become acquainted with his own na- 
ture by his long experience in preaching 
funeral sermons, and sermons on the 
new-year, and knew full well that he 
was himself always the first person, and 
pr ony the last, to be affected by the 
pathos of his own eloquence,—now rose 
with dignified solemnity, on seeing him- 
self and the others hanging so long by the 
dry rope, and addressed the chamber :— 
No man, he said, who had read bis print- 
ed works, could fail to know that he car- 
ried a heart about him as well as other 
people ; and a heart he would add, that 
had occasion to repress such holy testi- 
monies of its tenderness as tears, lest he 
should thereby draw too heavily on the 
sympathies and the purses of his fellow- 
men, rather than elaborately to provoke 
them by stimulants for any secondary 
views, or to serve an indirect purpose cf 
his own: ‘‘this heart,’’ said he, has al- 
ready shed tears, (but they were shed 
secretly,) for Kabel was my friend:”’ and, 
so saying, he paused for a moment and 
looked about him. 

With pleasure he observed, that all 
were still sitting as dry as corks ; indeed, 
at this particular moment, when he him- 
self by interrupting their several water- 
works, had made them furiously angry, it 
might as well have been expected that 
crocodiles, fallow-deer, elephants, witeh- 
es, or ravens, should weep for Van der 
Kabel, as his presumptive heirs. Among 
them all, Flacks, was the only one who 

continued to make way : he kept steadi- 
ly before his mind the following little ex- 


them and Flacks was too palpable, in th 
mortifying distinction of wet and dry, to 
allow of any cordiality between them ; 
and they stood aloof therefore : but they 
staid to hear the rest of the will, which 
they now awaited in a state of anxious 





tempore rtment of objects :—-Vanjlsea, like the 
gation at morning service ; Lazarus with 


nally, himself and his own melancholy 
condition at this moment, itself enough 
to melt any heart, condemned as he was 
in the bloom of youth, by the second 
clause of Van der Kabel’s will, to tribu- 
lation, and‘tears, and struggles: Well 
done, Flacks! Three strokes more with 
the pump-handle, and the water is pump- 
ed up—and the house along with it. 


Meantime Glantz, the ecclesiastical 


councillor, proceeded in his pathetic ha- 
rangue :—‘* O Kabel, my Kabel!” he 
ejaculated, and almost wept with joy at 
the near approach of his tears, “‘ the time 
shall come that by the side of thy lov- 
ing breast, covered with earth, mine al- 
so shall lie mouldering and in cor—-” 


—ruption, he would have said: but 


Flacks, starting up in trouble, and with 
eyes at that moment overflowing, threw 
a hasty glance around bim, and said,— 
*‘ with submission, gentlemen, to the best 
of my belief 1 am weeping ;”’ then’sitting 
down, with great satisfaction, he allowed 
the tears to stream down his face ; that 
doue, he soon recovered his cheerfulness 
and his aridity. Glantz, the councillor, 
thus saw the prize fished away before his 
eyes,—those very eyes which he had al- 
ready brought into an Accessit,* or in- 
chuate state of humidity : this vexed 
him : and his mortification was the great- 
er on thinking of his own pathetic exer- 
tions, and the abortive appetite for the 
prize which he had thus uttered in words 
as ineffectual as his own sermons: and, 
at this moment, he was ready to weep 
for spite—and “‘to weep the more be- 
cause he weptin vain.” As to Flacks, 
a protocol was immediately drawn up of 
his watery compliance with the will of 
Van der Kabel: and the messuage in 
Dog-street was knocked down to him for 
ever. The Mayor adjudged it to the 
poor devil with all his heart: indeed, 
this was the first occasion ever known in 
the principality of Haslau, on which the 
tears of a schoolmaster and a curate had 
converted themselyes——not into mere am- 
ber that encloses only a worthless insect, 
like the tears of the Heliades, but, like 
those of the goddess Freia, into heavy 
gold. Glantz congratulated Flacks very 
warmly ; and observed, with a smiling 
air, that possibly be had himself lent him 
a helping hand by his pathetic address. 


al 


As to the others, the separation betwee 


agitation. 
> > oe — 
LEGENDS OF SHETLAND. 


RELATED BY DR. HIBBERT. 


The appearances assumed by the ma- 
levolent Neptune of the Shetlands, named 
the Shoopiltee, bear a complete or near 
resemblance to that of ahorse. Of mer- 
men and merwomen, many strange stories 
are told. Beneath the depths of the 
ecean, an atmosphere exists adapted to 
the respiring or, of certain beings, 
resembling, in form, the human race, 
who are possessed of surpassing beauty, 
of limited supernatural powers, and lia- 
ble to the incident of death. They dwell 
in awide territory of the globe, far be- 
low the region of fishes, over which the 





* To the English reader it may be necessary 
to explain, that in the Continental Universities, 
&c. when a succession of prizes is offered, gradu- 
ated according to the degrees of merit, the ellipti- 
cal formula of * Accessit” denotes the second 
prize; and hence, where only a single prize is of- 
fered, the second degree of merit may properly be 





cloudy canopy of our sky, 


not adapted to a watery medium, but to 
the nature of atmospheric air, it would 
be impossible for them to pass through 
the volume of waters that intervenes be- 
tween the submarine and supra-marine 
world, if it were not for the extraordinary 
power that they inherit, of entering the 
skin of some animal capable of existing 
in the sea, which they are enabled to oc- 
cupy by a sort of demoniacal possession. 
One shape that they put on, is that of an 
animal human above the waist, yet ter- 
minating below in the tail and fins of a 
fish, but the most favourite form is of the 
larger seal o: Haaf-fish ; for, in posses- 
sing an amphibious nature, they are en- 
abled not only to exist in the ocean, but 
to land on some rock, where they fre- 
quently lighten themselves of their sea- 
dress, resume their proper shape, and 
with much curiosity examine the nature 
of the upper world belonging to the hu- 
manrace. Unfortunately, however, each 
merman or merwoman possesses but one 
skin, enabling the individual to ascend 
the seas ; and if on visiting the abode of 
man, the garb should be lost, the hapless 
being must unavoidably become an inhab- 
itant of our earth. 

I effected a landing, not without con- 
siderable difficulty, on one of the low 


rocks that form a part of the Skerries,|/pan 


seven or eight miles north-west of Papa 
Stour. This is a dangerous reef for 
vessels,—the sea around being agitated 
by opposite tides, while in the winter it 
is so washed over with the waves as to 
be scarcely visible. From the shelving 
crags of these Skerries, numerous large 
seals sought their safety in the ocean, 
while others, less timorous, drew near 
the boat and gazed at us with attention ; 
but these might have been the disguised 
submarine inhabitants of ocean’s depths, 
—philosophers, perhaps, in their own 
world, availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of examining the geognosy of our 
portion of the earth’s crust, and the ex- 
ternal characters and habits of the Homo 
Sapiens of supra-marine systematic wri- 
ters. The Ve Skerries are, according to 
popular belief, the particular retreat of 
the fair sons and daughters of the sea, 
where they are defended by a raging surf, 
that continually beats around them, from 
the obtrusive gaze and interference of 
mortals ; here they release themselves 
from the skins within which they are in- 
thralled, and, assuming the most exqui- 
site human forms that ever were opposed 
to earthly eyes, inhale the upper atmos- 
phere destined for the human race, and, 
by the moon’s bright beams, enjoy their 
midnight revels. 

As the green-haired denizens of the 
ocean are mortal, the visits that they pa 
the upper world are not always pre A 
ed with peril. On the authority of Brand, 
it appears, that in making their way 
throngh the ocean, there was much dan- 
ger in their being entangled among the 


meshes spread out for taking herring ; in 


which case they were certain to obtain a 
sound beating from the fishermen. It of- 
ten happened, therefore, that they would 
contrive to break through the nets, or, to 
the vexation of the Shetlanders, bear 
them away. Sometimes, however, a 
more disastrous fate attended these be- 
ings. A damsel, who, in swimming 
through the intermediate expanse of the 
ocean, had assumed the peculiar half- 
fishy form under which a mermaid in her 
disguise very frequently appears, was 
caught by aling hook that had been laid, 
which from the narrative of Brand, ap- 
pears to have entered her chin, and come 
out at her upper lip. When she was 
brought to the side of the boat, one of 
the crew, fearing that her appearance 
denoted mischief, took out his knife, and 
stabbed her to the heart ;—the luckless 
mermaiden fell backwards, emitted a 





expressed by the term hese used. 


mournful cry, and disappeared for ever. 





[No. 22. Vor. If, 


/The murderer never afterwards prosper- 
ed in his affairs, but until his death, was 
haunted by an old merman, who continu- 
ally u ed him with the crime he had 
committed. But the greatest danger to. 
which these rangers of the sea seem lia- 
ble, are from the mortal hurts that they 
receive, upon taking on themselves the 
form of the larger seals or Haaf-fish; for 
when shot under this shape, the blood ng 
sooner issues forth from the wound, aud 
mixes with the ocean’s brine, than it pos- 
sesses the supernatural power of causing 
an awful swell and break of the sea, in 
the vicinity of the spot where the victim, 
from a sense of the pain inflicted, has 
been seen to dive. On the Ve Skerries, 
the inhabitants of submarine depths are 
liable to considerable peril, whenever 
the natives of Papa Stour. repair thither, 
at certain times of the year, for the pur- 
pose of attacking the seals, as they lie in 
the hollow of a certain crag. A story is 
told of a boat’s crew that landed with 
this design at one of the Stacks ;—they 
stunned a number of these animals, and, 
in this state, stripped them of their skins, 
with the fat attached to them,—left the 
carcases on the rock, and were about to 
set off for the shore of Papa Stour, when 
such a tremendous swell asose, that every 
one flew quickly to the boat, and were 
successful in entering it, except one nian, 
who had imprudently lingered behind. 
The crew were unwilling to leave a com- 
ion to perish on the Skerries, but the 
surge ‘increased so fast, that after many 
unsuccessful attempts to bring the boat 
close in to the Stack, the unfortunate 
wight was left to his fate. Astormy night 
came on, and the deserted Shetlander 
saw no prospect before him, but of perish- 
ing with cold and hanger, or of being 
washed into the sea by the breakers which 
threatened to dash over the rocks. At 
length, he perceived many of the seals, 
who, in their flight, had escaped the at- 
tack of the boatmen ;—they approached 
the Skerry, disrobed themselves of their 
amphibious hides, and appeared like the 
sons and daughters of the ocean. Their 
first object was to assist in the recovery 
of their friends. who, having been stun- 
ned by clubs, had in this state, been de- 
prived of their skins. When the flayed 
animals had regained their sensibility, 
they assumed their proper form of mer- 
men or merwomen, and began to lament 
in a mournful lay, wildly accompanied by 
the storm that was raging around, the loss 
of their sea-dress, which would prevent 
them from again enjoying their native 
azure atmosphere, and coral mansions 
that lay below the deep waters of the 
Atlantic. But their chief lamentation 
was for Ollavitinus, the son of Gioga, 
who, having been stripped of his seal’s 
skin, would be for ever parted from his 
co-mates, and condemned to be an out- 
cast inhabitant of the upper world. Their 
song was at length broken off, by ob- 
serving one of their enemies viewing, 
with shivering limbs and looks of comfort- 
less despair, the wild waves that dashed 
over the Stack. Gioga immediately con- 
ceived the idea of rendering subservient 
to the advantage of her son the perilous 
situation of the man. She addressed 
him with mildness, proposing to carry 
him safe on her back across the sea to 
Papa Stour, on condition of receiving the 
seal-skin of Ollavitinus. A bargain was 
struck, and Gioga clad herself in her am- 
phibious garb; but the Shetlander, 
alarmed at the sight of the stormy main 
that he was to ride through, prudently 
begged leave of the matron, for his bet- 
ter preservation, that he might be allow- 
ed to cut a few holes in her shoulders 
and flanks, in order to procure, between 
the skin and the flesh, a better fastening 
for his hands and feet. The request be- 
ing complied with, the man grasped the 
neck of the seal, and committing himself 
to her care, she landed him safely at 
Acres Gio in Papa Stour ; from which 
place he immediately repaired to a sken 





at Hamna Voe, where the skin was de- 
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j nothing but a slice of meat, 
hether beef, mutton, ot veal. Of the 
words roast beef, too, they have an 
equally vague idea. Ip Fouret’s (a very 
excellent) Cookery Book, directions are 
given how to dress a “Ros bif de Mou- 
ton.’ 


posited, and honourably fulfilled his part 
of the contract, by ing Gioga the 
means whereby her son could again revisit 
the ethereal space over which the sea 
spreads its green mantle. 

Sometimes mermen and merwomen 
have formed connubial attachments with 


THE GLEANER,. 


So we'll live, 
And prey , and tell old tales, and laugh 
. At gilded butterflies, and hear rogues 
Talk of Court News; and we'lltalk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who's in and who's out, 

















the human race. A story is told of an 
inhabitant of Unst, who, in walking on 
the sandy margin of a voe, saw a num- 
ber of these beings dancing by moonlight, 
and several seal-skins strewed beside 
them en the ground. At his approach 
they immediately fled to secure their 
garbs, and taking upon themselves the 
form of seals, plunged immediately into 
the sea. But as the Shetlander perceiv- 
ed that one skin lay close to his feet, he 
snatched it up, bore it swiftly away, and 
placed it in concealment. On returning 
to the shore, he the fairest damsel 
that was ever gazec n by mortal eyes, 
lamenting the robbery, by which she 
should become an exile from her subma- 
rine friends, and a tenant of the upper 


world. Vainly she implored the restitu-||. 


tion of her property ; the man had drunk 
deeply of love, and was inexorable—but 
offered her protection beneath his roof 
as his betrothed spouse. The merlady, 
perceiving that she must become an in- 
habitant of the earth, found that she 
could not do better than accept of the of- 
fer. This strange connubial attachment 
subsisted for many years, and several 
children were the fruits of it, who re- 
tained nu farther marks of their origin 
than in the resemblance which a sort of 
web between their fingers, and a particu- 
lar bend of their hands, bore to the fore 
feet of a seal,—this peculiarity being 
possessed by the descendants of the 
family at the present day. The Shet- 
lander’s love for his merwife was un- 
bounded ; but bis affection was coldly re- 
turned. The lady would often steal alone 
to the desert strand, and on a signal being 
given, a large seal would make his ap- 
pearance, with whom she would hold, in 


an unknown tongue,an anxious conference. 


Years had thus glided away, when it hap- 
pened that one of the children, in the 
course of his play, found concealed be- 
neath a stack of corn a seal’s skin, and, 
delighted with the prize, ran with it to 
his mother. Her eyes glistened with 
rapture,—she gazed upon it as her own, 
—as the means by which she could pass 
through the ocean that led to her native 
home,—she bnrst forth into an ecstasy of 
joy, which was only moderated when she 
beheld her children, whom she was now 
about to leave,—and, after hastily em- 
bracing them, fled with ail speed towards 
the sea-side. The husband immediately 
returned,—learned the discovery that 
had taken place,—ran to overtake his 
wife, but only «rrived in time to see her 
transformation of shape completed,—to 
see her, in the form of a seal, bound 
from the ledge of a rock imto the sea. 
The large animal of the same kind, with 
whom she had held a secret converse, 
soon appeared, and evidently congratu- 
lated her, in the most tender manner, on 
her escape. But, before she dived to 
unknown depths, she cast a parting glance 
at the wretched Shetlander, whose des- 
pairing looks excited in her breast a few 
transient feelings of commiseration. 
«* Farewell,” said she to him, ‘‘ and may 
all good attend you. I loved you ver 
well when | resided upon earth, but I al- 
ways loved my first husband much better.” 
hese inhabitants of a submarine 
world were, in the later periods of 
Christianity, regarded as fallen angels, 
who were compelled to take refuge in 
the sea: they had, therefore, the name 
of Sea-Trows given to them, as belong- 
ing te the dominion of the Prince of Dark- 
ness. Brand appears to have confirme: 
this view, by assenting; to the opinion of 
the sailors, that it was the devil. who, in 
the shape of great rolling creatures, broke 
their nets ; adding, ‘‘ it seems to be more 
than probable that evil spirits frequent 


And take u us the mystery of things, 
Asif we te ny God's spies. ne AKSPEARE 





Parisian English.—T he old Poet Chau- 
cer laughs at the French spoken, in his 
days, in London, ‘* After the school of 
Stratford at the Bow.” 

The Parisians have probably some 
such school in their neighbourhood for 
teaching a peculiar dialect of the English 
language ; and the abundant influx of En- 
glishmen into the French metropolis of 
late years has brought this dialect into 
mach repute. One often sees embla- 
zoned io large letters, over a shop win- 
dow, meant probably as a decoy, but 
more likely, one would think, to operate 
as a warning to English travellers— 

‘* Here they spike the English.’ 

A lady from Saodee, perceiving this 
inscription over a milliner’s door, its 
import being explained to her, she went 
in, when having with some difficulty 
found out which of the Demoisellers it 
was that was skilled in spiking the Eng- 
lish, she attempted to converse with her 
about a hat which she was trying on. 
Aiter many vain attemps on both sides, 
the young French woman at last, ob- 
serving that the hat was too small, brought 
out this accurate phrase : 

** Is Matame, he is too little big.”” 

In the Rue St. Honore, a hair dresser 
has the following captivating invitation: 
‘* Hear to cut off hares in English fashion.” 

In the Rue du Faubourg Potssonniere 
dwells a lady named Canraiz, who tells 
the world, by means of her sign-board, 
that she is a 

“‘Washerwoman and wash embroi- 
deries, lace, gazes, silk-stockings, also 
household’s furniture’s in linen table 
cloths, napkins, and calenders all at one’s 
desire ; she will also charge herself of 
the entertaining the works that is to be 
done to all sorts of linen for the body, 
and will be exactly delivered at one’s 
desire.” 

At the Montesquieu Baths the Enclish 
who frequent the place are informed, by 
a neat card, that 

**As for the brothes, liquid or any break- 
fast, and, in one word, all other things 
relatives to the services of the bathes, 
the Persons will be so good as to direct 
themselves to the servant bathers, who 
will satisfy them with the greatest atten- 
tion. 

“The public is invited not to search to 
displace the suckets and the swan necks, 
in order to forbear the accidents which 
may result of is, in not calling the ser- 
vants bathers to his aid. 

** The servant bathers, in consequence 
of having no wages desire the bathers do 
not forget them.” 

he invitations to the minor theatres 
have generally something to captivate 
the English, and M. Oliver’s bill is re- 
markable for the style in which he no- 
tifies his wonderful performances : 

‘* He shall begin with the cut and burnt 
handkerchieves, who shall take their prim- 
itive forms. The watch thrown up et 
nailed against the wall by a pistol shot— 
the enchanted glass wine. The flying 
piece of money and an infinity of Leger- 
demains worthy to excite the curiosity 
of spectators.—T he handsome Elisina in 
hemtrunck—c.—T here are to be seen 
low automatons, who will dance up on a 
rope and sall do the most difficul tricks. 
The Spectacle will be ended with a Pan- 
tasmagory who sall be disposed in a man- 
ner as not to frighten the ladies.” 

An English epicure is very likely to 
be disappointed at a Restaurateur’s if he 
order a beef-steak. ‘Ten to one but the 
waiter will bring him a bifstick de mouton 
or a bifstick de vean; for these are dishes 
common in all the bills of fare; and the 





both Jand and sea.”’ 


they are put (as some of them now are) 
into English. The following items, trans- 
lated from a bill in the Palais Royal, dis- 
play a sad lack of the sublime in cook- 
ery :— 
‘** Pease soup, with some fried b 

cut into dice—pigs’ foot, crumbled and 
boiled—young artichokes served raw 


and potatoes served with oil and vine- 
gar—a duck’s quarter with turnips—fri- 
ed bits of fowl—picked fowl—cod mash- 
ed with oil and garlic—Macaroni not 
baked sooner ready.” 

To make up for this, however, in the 
list of liqueurs to be taken after dinner 
are the following exquisite compounds ; 
Oil of roses! and perfect love ! 

——_ 

Norwegian Ingenuity.—A foreigner is 
greatly suprised at the various talents of 
the Norwegian peasantry, and the inge- 
nuity which they display in the manufac- 
ture of every thing requisite for the com- 
mon purposes of life. Living remote 
from towns and villages, in their little 
farms scattered amid the mountains, and 
frequently at the distance of many miles 
from their nearest neighbour, necessity, 
the fruitful parent of invention, teaches 
them early the useful arts and trades, 
and thus renders them independent of 
that assistance, which it is not in their 
power to obtain. Hence you will find 
the same man his own tailor, shoemaker, 
carpenter, joiner, and often even his own 
clock and watch maker. Most are ver 
expert at carving, and the whiteness o: 
the fir renders their talents in this way 
very ornamental to their cottages. The 
exquisite specimens of spoons and ladles, 
which they sometimes execute in the an- 
cient style of carving, would serve as 
patterns to artists and silversmiths. 

Without having been brought up to any 
of the above trades, they are notwitb- 
standing proficient in them. They can 
also execute a variety of works in silver, 
brass, and other metals.” In short, there 
are few things for the purchase of which 
they are obliged to have recourse to the 
large towns ; so great is their natural in- 
genuity thus brought into exercise by 
their wants, by the scarcity of towns 
throughout the country, and fostered be- 
sides by the instructions and example of 
their parents during their long winter. 

_: 
Poets and Poetry.—It isonly through 
early peculiarities of thought that men 
become Poets. Of that which they have 
all their lives been ruminating upon, they 
have ideas more vivid than other peo- 
ple ; and by giving those ideas, with all 
the force of language they can, they 
write poetry. This is true of more than 
poets professed.—Old Isaac Walton, the 
sole employment of whose life was ang- 
ling, has without knowing it written a 


stone or Cunningham, more simple tha 
Gesner, and more sincere than Thom- 
son. Nay, some of the books of the 
pharmacopolists, especially under the 


of cbserving, or imagining, and minutely 
describing, the effects of these ‘“ distil- 
ments’’ upon the neryous system, are as 
poetical, bere and there, as any thing in 
Dr. Armstrong. If we look over the ex- 
tensive catalogue of English poetry, we 
shall find it to be a set of oddities versi- 
fied. The poets are a sort of harmonious 
quizzes, and their pvems are tinctured 
throughout with their particularities of 
disposition, the ideas arising from ‘the 


The French bills of fare are at, 
first sight quite astonishing, from the 
number of dishes they contain, but the 
charm in a great measure vanishes when 


with oil and vinegar—cold sliced beef] 


poetical pastoral more natural than tha 


head of ‘‘ Cordial Waters,’’ from a habit} 


mantillas, combolios, 
lle eyes, mosques, and latticed win- 


ows. The head 6f Mr. Wordsworth, 
who lives amongst lakes and mountains, 
is filled with rocks, clouds, leech-gather- 
ers, pediers, daffodils, and water-lilies. 
Mr. Crabbe, whose clerical functions 
have made him familiar with vestries, 
workhouses, and the whole economy of a 
country parish, in lieu of the rocks and 
rills of Mr. Wordsworth, has extracted 
poetry out of the stony hearts of church- 
wardens, and the scanty stream of parish 
charity. We have poems about ships 
and about religion—about steam-engines 
and hydraulic presses—about hunting, 
shooting, and fishing—about war and 
waltzing—about astronomy and 
tronomie—about bees and silk-worms— 
and siphilis and spleen, and diseases in 
general—about playing at whist and at 
chess, and smoking o, and making 
sugar-wine and cider, and liquid black- 
ing. In fact, there is scarcely any human 
pursuit that has not been, directly or in- 
directly, introduced into poetry ; and the 
obliquities and excellences of the human 
mind have each had about an equal share 
of imparting interest to its pages. 


—~o 
Ingenious Expedient.—The following is 
the substance of a curious direction con- 
tained in the will of the late Mr. Ben- 
hacock, recently made public by the 
death of Mrs. B. He desired that after 
all his just debts were liquidated, his 
books should be packed in a wooden box, 
bored on all sides with holes, and be 
thrown into the river. The executors, 
however, deemed it a very dangerous 
measure, fn case of any latent claim. that 
might hereafter be made on the estate, 
and hit upon the following expedient, 
viz. to leave some small debts, or frac- 
tional parts of debts, unpaid—thus pro- 
viding against such an event, and at the 
same time complying with the commands 
expressed in the will. 

> 
Dean Swift, in his lunacy, had some 
intervals of sense, at which time his 
guardians or physicians took him out for 
the air. One day, when they came to 
the Park, Swift remarked a new building, 
which he had never seen, and asked 
what it was designed for; to which Dr. 
Kingsbury answered, ‘* That, Mr. Dean, 
is the new magazine for arms and pow- 
der for the security of the city.” ‘* Oh, 
oh!” says the Dean, pulling out -his 
pocket book, “let me take an item of 
that. This is worth remarking. ‘My 
tablets,’ as Hamlet says, ‘my. tablets ; 
memory, put down that ;’”’ which pro- 
duced the following lines, the last that he 
ever wrote :-— 
Behold a proof of Irish sense— 

Here Irish wit is seen, 
When nothing’s left that’s worth defence, 
We build a magazine! 

He then put up his pocket-book, laugh- 
ing heartily at the conceit, and clinching 
it with “ After the steed’s stolen shut the 
stable door.”’ After this airing he never 
ttered a sensible word ; so that these 
lines may be said to have been the last 
speech and dying words of the lrish Wit. 

> 
** | wonder,” says a woman of humour, 
“« why my husband and I quarrel so often, 
for we agree uniformly in one point—he 
wishes to be master and so do 1.” 

~~ 
A loin of mutton was on the table, and 
the gentleman opposite to it took the 
carver in hand: ‘Shall I cut it saddle- 
wise ?”’ qudth he. “* You had better cut 
it bridlewise,” replied the Professor, “ for 
then we shall all stand a better chance to 








fact is, that the French understand by 


pursuits of life, nay, from the very dis- 


get a bit in our mouths.” ria 





THE TRAVELLER. 
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'T is pleasant, through the joop-holes of retreat 
To at such a world; tw see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feeithe crowd Cowren. 


[=a 


BOULEVARDS ITALIENNES. 


oe 

Mr. Lewis, alate Traveller, has fur- 

nished us with a delightful view of the 
Boulevards Italiennes. After describing 
the morning scenes of this spot, he says 
—Afiernoon approaches; then the in- 
numerable chairs, which have been a 
long time unoccupied, are put into im- 
mediate requisition; then commences 
the “high exchange’’ of the loungers. 
One man hired two chairs, for which he 
pays two sous ; he places his legs upon 
one of them, while his body, in a see- 
saw, or slanting position, occupies the 
other. The places, where these chairs 
are found, are usually flanked by coffee- 
houses. incessant reports, from drawing 
corks of beer-bottles, resound on all 
. sides. The ordinary people are fond of 
this beverage ; and for four or six sous, 
they get a bottle of pleasant refreshing 
small beer. The draught is usually suc- 
ceeded by a doze—in the open air. 
What is common, excites no surprise ; 
and the stream of population rushes on 
without stopping one instant to notice 
these somniferous indulgences. Or, if 
they are not disposed to sleep, they sit 
and look about them ; abstractedly gazing 
upon the multitude around them, or at 
the heavens above. Pure, idle, unpro- 
ductive listlessness is the necessary cause 
of such enjoyment. 

Evening approaches ; when the Boule- 
vards put on the gayest and most fasci- 
nating livery. Then commences the bus- 
tle of the ice-mart ; in other words, then 
commences the general demand for ices ; 
while the rival and neighbouring Cafes 
of Tortoni and Riche have their porches 
of entrance choked by the incessant in- 
gress and egress of customers. * The full 
moon shines beautifully above the foliage 
of the trees; and an equal number o. 
customers, occupying chairs, sit without, 
and cull for ices to be brought to them. 
Meanwhile, between these loungers and 
the entrances to the cafles, move on, 
closely wedged, and yet scarcely in mo- 
tion, the mass of human beings who come 
only to exercise their eyes, by turningthem 
to the right or to the left; while, on 
the outside, upon the chaussee, are 
drawn up the carriages of visiters (chief- 
ly English ladies) who prefer taking their 
ice within their closed morocco quarters. 
The variety of ice is endless ; but that 
of the Vanille is justly a general favour- 
ite: not but that you may have coffee, 
chocolate, punch, peach, almond, and, in 
short, every species of gratification of this 
kind, while the glasses are filled toa 
great height, in a pyramidal shape, and 
some of them with layers of strawberry, 
gooseberry, and other colured ices, like 
pieces from a harlequin’s jacket—are 
seen moving to and fro, to be silently and 
certainly devoured by those who be- 
speak them. Add to this, every one has 
his tumbler and small water-bottle by the 
side of him; in the centre of the bottle 
is a large piece of ice, and with a tumbler 
of water poured therefrom, the visiter 
usually concludes his repast. 

It is getting towards midnight ; but the 
bustle and activity of the Boulevards 
have not yet much abated. Groups of 
musicians, ballad-singers, tumblers, ac- 
tors, conjurors, slight of hand profes- 
sors, and raree-showmen, have each 
taeir distinct audiences. You advance ; 
a little girl, with a raised turban (as 
usual, tastefully put on), seems to have 
no mercy, either upon her own voice, or 
upon the hurdy-gurdy, on which she 
plays ; her father shews his skill upona 
violin, and the mother is equally active 
with the organ ; after a “‘ fluurish,’’ not 
of ** trampets,”’ but of these instrursents, 
the tumblers commence their operations. 
But a great crowd is collected to the 








‘he introduces a piece of wire up one 


seilnt; a ring is made, of which the 
boundaries are marked by small lighted 
candles stuck in pieces of clay. Within) 
this circle standsa man, apparently 
strangled ; both arms are extended, and 
his eyes stretched to their utmost limits. 
You look more closely—and the hilt of a 
dagger is seen in his mouth, of which the 
blade is introduced into his stomach ! 
He is almost breathless, and ready to 
faint—but he approaches, with the crown 
of a bat in his hand, into which he ex- 
pects you to drop a sous. Having made 
his collection, he draws forth the dagger 
from its carnal sheath, and making a bow, 
seems to anticipate the plaudits which in- 
variably follow. Or he changes his plan 
of operations on the following evening. 
Instead of the dagger put down his throat, 


nostril, to descend by the other—and 
thus self-tortured, demands the remuner- 
ation apd the applause of his audience. 
In short, from one end of the boulevards 
to the other, nearly two English miles, 
there is nought but animation, good hu- 
mour, and it is right to add, good order ; 
-—-while having strolled as far as the 
Boulevards de Bondy, and watched the 
moon-beams sparkling in the waters, 
which play there within the beautiful 
fountain so called, 1 retread my steps, 
and seek the quiet quarters in which this 
epistle is penned. ‘ 

— 


Costume of the Females of Buenos Ayres. 


Within these few years, the ladies of 
Buenos Ayres have adopted a style of 
dress between the English and French, 
retaining, indeed, the mantilla, which still 
gives it a peculiar character. No hat or 
bonnet is ever seen on a native lady, un- 
less she is on horseback, when she 
wears a beaver hat and feather, with a 
riding habit. 

The mantilla is usually a piece of silk, 
about half a yard wide in the middle, and 
a yard and a half long, sloping to a point 
at each end, which is terminated by a 
tassel. It is worn over the head and 
back of the neck, and being brought over 
the shoulders, the ends hang down io 
front. No brooch or pin is used to se- 
cure it; but it is artfully and gracefully 
confined under the chin by one hand, or 
by the end of the fan, without which no 
woman ever stirs, and made to conceal 
all but the eyes, or to discover the whole 
face, at the pleasare of the wearer. 

In cold weather, or when they pay vi- 
sits at night, they use the rebozo, which 
is a piece of cloth a yard wide, as long as 
the mantilla, and worn in the same man- 
ner. The mantil/a belongs exclusively to 
the mistresses ; and the rebozo is always 
worn by servants, whose little vanity is 
displayed in this part of their dress, 
which they are solicitous to have, if 
possible, of the finest cloth and most deli- 
cate colour, sometimes embroidered, or 
bordered with velvet or satin ribbons. 

The church dress has not undergone 
any change, but retains its Spanish cha- 
racter, and is always made of black silk, 
worn with white stockings and white satin 
shoes. It is considered indecorous to at- 
tend mass in coloured attire. Sometimes 
a white veil is used, and a little white is in- 
troduced into the dress of the young 
girls, whose clothes, being made in all re- 
spects like those of grown persons, give 
them an air of extreme formality. The 
children of both sexes are generally 
beautiful, but after the age of fourteen 
years, the girls cease to improve in ap- 
pearance ; they marry from that age up- 
wards, and at twenty-five few retain any 
appearance of youth. 


THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her |aws, 

So long the just and generous will befriead, 

Aad triumph on ber efforts wil) attend.—Baoogs. 








this theatre, Mr. Rayner, a gentleman 
who made a very successful debut last 
season at Drury-lane, in the character of 
Dandie Dinmont. The part selected for 
his appearance was Fixture, in the livel 
farce of A Roland for an Oliver ; in whic 
Miss Dance, also for the first time, per- 
sonated Maria . Darlington. Gallantry 
would naturally induce us to commence 
with the lady ; but, as we gave so lately 
our opinion of her merits, both as an 
actress and a singer, we shall simply ob- 
serve, at present, that her performances 
on this occasion (especially in the waltz 
song, which was encored) did not deceive 
the expectations her previous efforts had 
warranted us in forming, and proceed to 
make our report of the gentleman. Un- 
favourable as the part of Dinmont is, 
especially for a debutant, we stated at 
the time our conviction that Mr. Rayner 
was no common actor, and truly gratified 
were we to find ourselves fully borne out 
in our observation by his last night’s per- 
formance. A more successful one we 
scarcely ever remember to have wit- 
nessed. In the earlier scenes there is 
but little scope for the actor, yet even 
these were played in a manner which af- 
forded more amusement than we had ex- 
pected and the song was loudly encored. 
But it was in the scene when Fixture dis- 
covers, ashe supposes, the frailty of his 
rib that this gentleman’s powers burst 
upon us in a manner which, prepossessed 
as we were in his favour, we had cer- 
tainly by no means anticipated. The mix- 
ture of the ludicrous with the horrible 
was never, perhaps, better delineated than 
in the physiognomy of this Yorkshire 
Othello. Never have we been so forcibly 
reminded of poor John Emery, whose 
mantle seems to have fallen upon his 
friend. The audience, which was of the 
most respectable description, and filled 
the house, sympathized completely with 
us; and two distinct rounds of applause 
when he made his exit testified their sense 
of his performance. 


15th July.—Last night the musical 
drama, entitled The Knight of Snowdoun, 
was revived. It is founded on Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s poem, the Lady of the Lake, 
and is, we believe, the same that was 
produced some years ago at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, and dramatised by Mr. 
Morton. The most remarkable feature 
in the cast of the piece was Roderick 
Dhu, by Mr. Wallack, who upon this oc- 
casion made his first appearance before a 
London audience since his return from 
America. Nothing could be more flattering 
than the reception he experienced. The 
house was crowded and fashionable, and 
the plaudits were enthusiastic. Roder- 
ick Dhu is one of those characters in the 
personation of which Mr. Wallack has al- 
ways been peculiarly happy. Romantic 
love, valorous enterprise, and heroic 
devotion, meet usin every turn of his 
fortunes, and the flashes of the mind 
which the Dramatist sometimes catches 
from the Poet in spite of his tendency to 
tame paraphrase, affords a performer 
such as Mr. Wallack occasions for some 
of the higher touches of kis art. Neither 
is there any deficiency .f melo-dramatic 
display in the adventures of the northern 
hero. The most prominent of those was 
a hard fought single combat with the 
Knight of Snowdoun, himself, which 
went to the very beart of the galleries. 
Nor can we deny that the other parts of 
the house down even to the demure and 
fastidious pit anticipated in the enjoyment 


counters we have ever witnessed. 

The Winter Theatres having closed, 
the histrionic stars are in rapid transit to 
the remotest limits of their respective 
orbits. Kean is performing at Guilford, 
and was to proceed to Swansea, and 
thence to Liverpool. 








LONDON THEATRES. 





right. What may this mean? All are 


July was introduced, for the first time at 





English Opera House.—On the 10thyhaven, &c. 


Macready plays his favourite charac- 
ters at Birmingham, Newcastle, White- 





of one of the best managed theatrical en-| 
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rection, and is now playing at Live . 
This interesting and promising young 
lady appears, during the theatrical in- 
terregnum, at Edinburgh, Glasgew, and 
me ’ 
iss Tree made her first appearance 

at the Dublin Theatre. In Ga dlpester 
of Adela, in the Haunted Tower. Most of 
her songs were encored. Mr. Branam 
played his favourite character of Lord 
illiam. His “Spirit of my Sainted 
Sire,” received the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause 


= 
AMUSEMENTS FOR THE WEEK. 


Panx THeaTRe every evening ; per- 
formance to commence at seven o'clock. 
Boxes$1, Pit 50 cents, Gallery 25 cents. 


Pavittion Tueatre, Cuatruamw Gan- 
DEN, every evening ; performance to com- 
mence at 8 o’clock ; admission 25 cents. 


AmpuitHeatre, Ricumonp Hitt Gar- 
pen, performance to commence at 8 
o’clock ; admission 25 cents, to the box- 
es 124 cents extra. 


Wasuincton — Tueatre, Cotumsian 
Garpen, every evening ; performance to 
commence at 8 o’clock ; admission 124 
cents. 


American Museum, Park ; admission 
25 cents. 


Parr’s Gatvery or Parntines, Broad- 
way ; admission 25 cents. 


——_—_ 
BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF THE ABBE FARIA. 





—~_ 


The Abbe Faria was born at Goa; his 
father was a black and a ; he, 
however, embraced the catholic faith, 
and even became a member of the priest- 
hood. His son came to Europe at a very 
early age, went through his studies at 
Lisbon, and was made a priest at Rome. 
He came to France during the revolu- 
tion, and on the thirteenth Vendemaire, 
he marched at the head of one of the 
battalions of insurgents, directed against 
the convention, since which period he 
attentively followed the practice of magne- 
tism, having always been one of its most 
active disciples. It is also asserted, that 
such was the dread he inspired by the 
power these mysteries afforded him, that 
a gaming-house, which he had been in 
the habit of frequenting, paid him a 
weekly salary to discontinue his visits ; 
and what, perhaps, is singular’enough, is, 
that it was in this very house he made an 
acquaintance with a gentleman who pro- 
cured him the place of Professor of Phi- 
losophy, at the Lyceura at Marseilles. 
This fact, however extraordinary, is, 
notwithstanding, perfectly correct. On 
arriving at his new residence, he wished 
to preach in one of the parish churches, 
but his discourse was of such a nature, 
and so very uncommon, that the curate 
was obliged to interfere, after having po- 
litely thanked him for his zeal. It so 
happened, that this same curate . was 
shortly after made inspector of the Ly- 
ceum, where the Abbe Faria was pro- 
fessor, and who now was determined to 
revenge himself by instigating the whole 
of the class under his care to revolt 
against their new chief. This he did not 
find much difficulty in effecting, having 
great influence over his scholars, occa- 
sioned either by his favourite doctrines, 
or interesting their curiosity by his very 
extraordinary manners. The confusion 
and disorders he produced in this esta- 
blishment caused him to be transferred to 
the Lyceum, at Nismes. In this town, 
he established a trough, where he magne- 
tized the crowds that flocked around 
him ; many persons either were, or 
fancied themselves cured. At length, 
however, having once consulted a som- 





Miss F. H. Kelly takes a northern di- 


nambulist respecting a female, he quickly 
discovered the evil, without, having been 
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to find out also, that the woman was||sparks of fire ; that if any person touched 





pregnant ; the remedy was applied, and}/it at that time he suffered a violent shock, 


the result was, that the poor patient died] 
shortly after, in consequence of having} 
miscarried, This circumstance determin- 
ed the police, which had previously been} 
alarmed, to forbid the magnetizer’s pro- 
ceedings ; just at this period, a small 
curacy in the neighbourhood became 
vacant, and M. PAbbe Faria, without 
either the permission of the bishop of the 
diocess (the Bishop of Avignon,) or any 
power whatever, hastened to the place, 
took possession, and began to preach, 
confess, and magnetize all those who ap- 
proached him. The bishop, informed of 
the fact, applied to the authorities to dis-} 
possess the usurper; it was not, how- 
ever, without considerable difficulty that 
he wze torn from his parishioners, who 
had considered him a prophet, or at least 
asaint. It was at this period that he re- 
turned to Paris, where he again establish- 
ed himself in the year 1813, about which 
time he was frequently spoken of by the 
journals ; his residence, during the later 
years of his life, was in the rue St. Anne, 
where he gave, every Thursday, con- 
sultations and representations upon som- 
nambulism : any person was admitted by 
paying five franks. The Abbe Faria 
used to say, that a short time previous to 
the exile of the Braganza family, he had 
been namec by the Regent of Portugal, 
to a bishopric of that kingdom. The 
Abbe Faria’s character was ardent, active, 
and turbulent; the expression of his 
countenance was both terrifying and ex- 
traordinary, and served him wonderfully 
well in his magnetic operations ; he was 
well made, and of an advantageous height. 
The race of blacks from which he sprung, 
and whose colour he preserved in a 
degree, do not resemble those of Africa: 
they have neither their flat nose, large 
lips, nor woolly hair, &c. M. Faria ex- 
celled in scholastic argument ; indeed, it 
would have been difficult to cope with 
him in subtlety ; he spoke several lan- 
guages with fluency, amongst which was 
the modern Greek. We are also in- 
formed, that he had composed a Latin 
Grammar, which he intended to have 
published. 


pT 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 
CampPsrut. 











INTERESTING FACTS RESPECTING 
ELECTRICITY. 
> 

The Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh in the 
year 1735, was the celebrated Colin 
Maclaurin ; and amongst other mysteries 
of nature which he unfolded to his stu- 
dents, none was more important, or at- 
tended with more remarkable circum- 
stances, than that of the phenomena of 
Electricity. Mr. Maclaurin had two 
classes ; a public class, to which all had 
access ; and a private one, consisting of 
a select number of students of better 
parts and more inquisitive minds than 
ordinary, to whom he lectured on the 
higher parts of philosophy. At a meet- 
ing of the latter class one evening, the 
Professor informed them that he had 
just received a letter from a learned 
friend of his on the continent ; containing, 
‘as he said, discoveries in Natural Philoso- 
phy, which were of so extraordinary and 
whimsical a nature, that he could give no 
manner of credit to them ; and could only 
conclude that the judgment of his worthy 
friend was failing, and that he had com- 
munieated the reveries of an infected 
imagination as discoveries in science. He 
then produced the letter, and read, how, 
that in the neighbourhood of the place 
where the writer lived, it had been dis- 
covered, that by turning a glass globe 
quickly round on its axis, and at the same 
time rubbing upon it certain substances, 
’ it was heard to crackle and seen to emit 


and seemed to have received a blow upon 
the wrists ; with many other things to 
the same purpose, which now. rank-among 
the most ordinary phenomena of electrici- 
ty. Mr. Maclaurin observed, though 
strongly persuaded that they were mere 
chimeras of imagination instead of facts, 
as his friend affirmed, yet as the opera- 
tions of nature were sometimes very 
extraordinary, and as he had on every 
former occasion found his friend a very 
sober sensible man, not ready to be mis- 
led by false appearances, he would not 
reject as a fiction any thing which he had 
asserted, till he had given it a fair trial ; 
and as he had described in a very par- 
ticular manner the apparatus necessary 
for producing such singular effects, he 
would cause one of the machines to be 
made in a short time, and repeat the 
experiment. This he accordingly did. 
But how great was his surprise to find, 
that upon trial all the experiments turned 
out exactly as they had been described! 
He immediately called together his stu- 
dents ; reminded them of his former in- 
credulity ; repeated the experiments 
before them, and showed them how mueh 
they hdd been mistaken, and what in- 
justice he had done his ingenious friend. 
He concluded with warning all those who 
heard him to profit by the lesson which 
this occurrence afforded, and never to 
reckon any thing which was delivered as 
a new discovery, impossible, however 
improbable it might appear, till they had 
given it the fairest trial. Nor did Mr. 
Maclaurin rest here. He went to his 
public class, which had as yet heard 
nothing of the discovery, and revealed to 
his younger students all that had passed 
on the subject. 


REFLECTIONS ON VEGETATION. 
No. Il. 


The internal parts of plants are com- 
posed of four orders of vessels, namely, 
the ligneous fibres, the utriculi or little 
bags, the proper vases, and the trachee 
or air vessels. The ligneous fibres are 
very small channels deposited according 
to the length of the plant, and consisting 
of little tubes placed near each other. 
Sometimes these vessels parallel, and at 
others are separated, leaving between 
them intervals or oblong spaces, which 
are filled by the utriculi, a kind of mem- 
branous bladders, horizontally disposed, 
and communicating with each other. The 
proper vessels are a kind of ligneous 
fibres, which differ from the rest princi- 
pally by their juice, which is of a deeper 
colour, or thicker. In the middle of 
these, or round a great number of ligne- 
ous fibres, are some vessels, which are 
not so narrow, composed of a silvery 
elastic blade, formed spirewise, like a 
spring. These are arteries, and seldom 
contain any thing but air. 

These four orders of vessels, which 
are dispersed through all the parts of the 
vegetable, in proportion to the nature 
and function of each, compose, at least 
in trees and shrubs, three principal and 
concentric beds, the bark, the wood, and 
the pith. The bark or rind, which is the 
centre cevering, is smooth, even, and 
shining in some, and rough, channelled, 
and hairy in others: it is fermed of the 
widest fibres, that are the least pressed 
together, and which admit within them 
the most air. The wood, which is placed 
under the rind, has, on the contrary, 
narrower and more contracted tubes. Its 
utricles are less replenished or dilated ; 
and this only has arteries. The pith, 
which is situated in the heart of the plant, 
is little more than a collection of utricles, 
which are greater and more capacious 
than those of the bark and wood. 

From the structure of plants we pro- 
ceed to their nutrition, by their roots and 
iezves. The saline, unctuous, and subtle 
slime which the water separates from the 


coarse earth, and keeps in a dissolved 
state, is the principal nutriment of ts. 
The different species of manure con- 
tribute to the fertilizing of land, in pro- 
portion as they introduce into it a greater 
ge of a spongy powder or active 
salt. 

Afier having been admitted into the 
body of the root by the extremity of the 
fibres, the nutritious juice rises into the 
ligneous fibres from the trunk or stalk, 
and passes into the utricles that adhere 
to them. It is there prepared and di- 
gested. It afterwards enters into the 
proper vessels, under the form of a 
coloured fluid more or less thick, which 
we may conjecture to be with respect to 
the plant, what the chyle or bl is to 
the animal. Being filtered by finer or 
more winding tubes, it is at last conveyed 
to all the parts, to which it unites, and 
increases their bulk. The quantity of 
nutriment which a plant derives from the 
earth is in proportion to the number and 
size of its leaves ; the smaller and fewer 
in number the leaves are, the less it 
draws. 

The nutrition of vegetables is likewise 
effected immediately by their leaves. 
They not only serve for raising the sap, 
arhange ed it, and discharging its super- 

uity, but they are a kind of roots that 
pump from the air the juices they trans- 
mit to the neighbouring parts. 


The dew, which arises from ihe ground, 
is the principal foundation of this aerial 
nourishment. The leaves present to it 
their inferior surface, which is always 
furnished with an infinite number of small 
pipes that are always ready to absorb it ; 
and that the leaves may receive no pre- 
judice in the exercise of this function, 
they are dispersed with such art on the 
stalk and branches, that those which im- 
mediately precede, do not cover such as 
succeed them. Sometimes they are placed 
alternately on two opposite and parallel 
lines. Sometimes they are distributed by 
peire, that cross each other at right angles. 

ometimes they are ranged on the angles 
of polygons circumscribed on the branch- 
es, and so disposed, that the angles of the 
inferior polygon correspond with the sides 
of the superior. And sometimes the 
leaves ascend the whole length of the 
stalk and branches, in one or more paral- 
lel spiral lines. 

By a mechanism, which is doubtless 
very simple, the root of the plant forces 
itself into the earth, the branches shoot 
out on each side, the leaves expose their 
superior surface to the openair, and their 
inferior surface to the earth, or the inner 
part of the plant. If a seed be sewn the 
contrary way, the radicle and little stalk 
will each bend backwards ; the former, 
in order to penetrate into the earth, and 
the latter to gain the air. If a young 
stalk be kept inclined, its extremity, not- 
withstanding, will grow upright. Bend 
the branches of all sorts of plants ; cause 
the inferior surfaces of their leaves to 
turn towards the sky ; you will soon per- 
ceive that all these leaves will resume 
their former position. 

Many great naturalists have supposed 
a circulation of the sap in plants; but 
Dr. Hales has demonstrated, that the sap 
does not circulate, but that it ascends and 
decends. In order to understand the mo- 
tion of the sap, according to his princi- 
ples, it is to be considered, that during 
the heat of a summer’s day, all! plants 
perspire freely from the pores of their 
leaves and bark. At that time, their 
juices are highly rarefied. ‘The diame- 
ters of the trachee, or air vessels, are 
enlarged, so as to press on and straiten 
the vessels that carry the sap; in conse- 
quence of which, their juices, not being 
able to escape by the roots, are pressed 
upward where there is the least resist- 
ance, and perspire off the excrementi- 
tious parts by the leaves and top branch- 
es in the form of a vapour. hen the 
solar heat declines, the trachez are con- 





the.sap sinks down in the manner of the 
spirits of a thermometer. In consequence 
cf this change, the capi vessels of 
the leaves and top branches become 
empty. Being surrounded with the hu- 
mid vapours of the evening, they fill 
themselves, from the known laws of at- 
traction, and send down the new ac~- 
quired juices to be mixed with those that 
are more elaborated. As soon as the sun 
has altered the temperature of the air, 
the trachew become again distended, and 
the sap-vessels are straitened. The same 
cause always produces the same effect ; 
and this alternate ascent and descent 
through the same system of vessels, con- 
tinues as long as the plant survives. The 
irregular motion of the stem and branch- 
es is another cause that contributes to 
the ascent of the sap. Whenever these 
parts are agitated by. the air, they are 
made to assume a variety of angles, 
whereby the sap-vessels are suddenly 
straitened. The contained juices conse- 
quently receive reiterated impulses, 
similar to what happens to the blood of 


These observations convey a general 
idea of the motion of the sap, which va- 
ries according to the temperature of the 
weather, which is seldom the same in 
any succeeding moment ; and, therefore, 
the sap must sometimes move more 
quick, and sometimes slow : it may rise 
and fall many times in the day, pushed 
forward by sudden heats, al falling b 

sudden cold. Thus the juices are blend- 
ed, and the secretions forwarded. 

— 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
<n 


cent institutions in Great Britain, the 
Horticultural Society of London is enti- 
tled to distinguished rank. It is coun- 
tenanced by the first men in the kingdom, 
and is a noble confederacy of science 
and practice, to elevate Horticultural 
above the state of an empiric art. This 
institution is principally under the direc- 
tion of Thomas Andrew Knight and Joseph 
Sabine, Esquires. The former is its 
President, and is particularly distinguish- 
ed as a writer on vegetable physiology ; 
the latter is its Secretary, and is celebrat- 
ed for his scientific acquirements. 

The Horticultural Society was institu- 
ted in 1804 and incorporated in 1808. 
In 1822 a subscription of 50001. sterling 
was raised for the formation of a garden 
on an extensive scale, and thirty-three 
acres were procured on a lease for that 
urpose, at Chiswick, five miles from 
yde Park Corner, London. ‘The lease 
is for sixty years, renewable every thir- 
ty years, for ever, upon a fine certain, 
and at a rental of 300/. per annum, with 
power to the society of relinquishing its 
obligations at any time on giving twelve 
months notice. These grounds are very 
judiciously jaid out into an orchard; a 
kitchen garden with thirty-six compart- 
ments ; stock ground for a succession of 
fruit trees; places for stoves, green- 
houses and forcing-houses; a flower 
garden; an arboretum for ornamental 
trees and shrubs, and bardy perennial 
plants ; a fruit and kitchen garden for ex- 
perimental purposes ; and also an orna- 
mental garden for the like purposes, 

The orchard contains already 3000 
standard trees of the ‘best fruit. The 
flower garden has 1200 varieties of roses ; 
the most splendid assemblage of the kind 
in Europe. Fruit and esculent vegeta- 
bles are principally cultivated, vegetables 
of a different description are not at- 
tended to, unless of an ornamental or 
useful character.. In one year, 435 sam- 
ples of lettuces, 261 of peas, and 240 of 
potatees, were produced and examined. 
The society is indefatigable in its ex- 
ertions and munificent in its expenditures, 
in order to augment its collections and to 
extend the benefits of Horticulture. An 








tracted, the sap vessels are enlarged, and 


Agent has been sent to China and [indos- 


animals from the contraction of the heart. - 


Among the many laudable and magnifi- | 
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tan for that : another has been 
employed on the west coast of Africa, in 
South America, and the, West Indies ; 
and a third has explored the eastern coast 
of Africa, Lisbon, Madeira, Brazil, and 
the Cape of Good a The vegeta- 
ble treasures of the United States have 
been pat in requisition ; and besides Resi- 
dent Agents, Mr. David Douglas is spe- 
cially employed to collect plants, seeds, 
and specimens for the society. He has 
recently arrived in New-York, and will 
proceed on his mission through this state to 
Upper Canada. 
well informed, and it is hoped that every 
liberal and enlightened man will promote 
a mission so imporiant to the best interests 
of mankind. 

The institution is composed of Fellows, 
Practical Gardeners admitted to the pri- 
vilege of Fellows, Honorary members, 
Foreign members, Corresponding mem- 
bers at home, and Corresponding mem- 
bers abroad. There are three foreign 
members in the United States and seve- 
ral corresponding members. Each Fel- 
low pays an initiation fee of six guineas, 
and an annual contribution of four gui- 
neas. One guinea of the admission fee 
and one of the annual fee are appropri- 
ated to the ordinary support of the gar- 
den. The residue is applied to the in- 
crease of its collections and to its other 
expenses. The number of Fellows is 
about 1500, and as all spare productions 
are sold, the income of the institution is 
adequate to the most munificent exer- 
tions. 

The superintendence of the establish- 
ment is conducted by the President and 
Secretary, under the direction of a com- 
mittee of four, composed of those offi- 
cers, the Treasurer and Vice-Secretary. 
‘The Society have an anniversary dinner 
and general meeting, when there is a 
splendid exhibition of choice and curious 
fruits, flowers, and esculent vegetables. 

In this establisi..cent, experiments of 
every nature are instituted with a view 
to verify former results, or to try new 
practices, and it forms an excellent school 
for gardeners. The under gardeners 
and labourers become in time perfectly 
well acquainted with Horticulture, and 
qualified as principals in the care of other 
establishments. 

The Society published in 1805, a quar-| 
to volume ofits transactions ; since which| 
four additional volumes have appeared, 
replete with the most useful information 
and adorned with the most elegant and 
peautiful delineations of fruits and flow- 
ats that have ever appeared. 





Sympathy between the Olfactory Nerves 
and the Palate. 


Awriter in the Liverpool Kaleidoscope, 
has the following curious remarks, illus- 
trative of the sympathy betw een the ol- 
factory nerves and the palate. If they 
are not altogether convincing, some of 
our readers may consider them ingeni- 
ous and amusing. 

“Ifa person be hoodwinked effectual- 
ly, he wiht with difficulty, if at all, re- 
cognise the difference between rum, gin, 
or brandy ; but if, beside: having his eyes 
bound up, the nostrils are closed by pres- 
sure of the fingers, all distinction in fla- 
your between these very dissimilar 


He is intelligent and¥der those circumstances, loses much of 


take fruit of any sort, which is uot fully 


till it is quite full; cover the glass with 


glass three-or four inches down in’ the 


time to contain rum, the second time gin, 
and the last time brandy. R ing by 
analogy, | have no doubt that similar con- 
fusion and uncertainty would result from 
an experiment made with different kinds 
of animal or vegetable food ; although my 
own experience does. not warrant m 
speaking positively to that point. This 
experiment may serve to explain the 
well-known fact, that persons suffering 
under that common species of cold which 
effects and excoriates the nostrils, gene- 
rally find that what they eat or drink, un- 


its ordinary relish or distinctive flavour.” 
_ 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS 
—~ 
To Preserve Fruits or Flowers.—Mix 
one pound of nitre with two pounds of 
bole ammoniac and three pounds of clean 
common sand; then, in dry weather, 


ripe, allowing the stalks to remain, and 
put them one by one into an open glass 
oiled cloth closely tied down. Put the 
earth, in a dry cellar, and surround on 
all sides to the depth of three or four 
inches with the above mixture. The 
fruit will thus be preserved fresh all the 
year round. 
> 
Directions for Salting Hay.—When the 
rick is made, on each layet of hay about 
a quarter of a peck of salt ought to be 
equally scattered, and on this plan, we 
believe, four bushels of salt will be re- 
quired to 20 loads ; if six bushels be al- 
lowed the better, and the farmer will find 
the expense amply repaid in the improved 
condition of his cattle, when the hay is 
consumed, It is a fact, that cate will 
prefer damaged hay to which salt has 
been added, to the best hay without it ; 
and in cases where straw was mixed with 
the hay so salted, they took it with avidi- 
ty, leaving the primest provender un- 
touched. Salt is equally beneficial when 
used with clover Salted hay is also 
excellent for sheep, when put on turnips 
early in the season. 
~~ 

Burns’s Monument.—-Burns’s Monument 
at Ayr has been completed, by the tripod 
being raised and fixed on the summit. 
Fifteen Mason Lodges walked in pro- 
cession, besides yeomanry, and a vast 
number of persons were present at the 
ceremony. On the procession reaching 
the spot consecrated to the memory of 
Coila’s Bard, the first corps of Ayrshire 
yeomanry, commanded by Col. Crawford 
of Newheld, formed on the road, while 
the masonic bodies encircled the build- 
ing. In the centre stood Wm. Fullarton, 
Esq. of Skeldon, attended by several 
other country gentlemen. The tripod, 
amid a flourish of trumpets, was then 
slowly raised to the summit of the edifice, 
and in a few moments rendered a fixture. 
Mr. Fullarton, with much energy and 
feeling, delivered an appropriate address, 
and the whole ceremony was conducted 
with the greatest eclat. The monument 
has been already described; its entire 
elevation is about seveuty feet. ‘“ Kirk 
Allowa’s” venerable front was decorated 





spirits will be confounded. To exhibit! 
this phenomenon in the most effectual] 
manner, the three glasses of spirits ought, 
to be presented successively to the per-| 
son upon whom the experiment is to be, 
made, who ought to sip of each before he| 
is called upon to decide upon them) 
singly ; then put him to the proof by giv- 
ing him the glasses over again, and he 
will be found so entirely at fault, tha. if 
he makes the experiment a dozen times, 
he will, in all probability, not pronounce 
correctly above three or four times, and 
that will be purely accidental. I have 
deen the same glass presented three 


with branches, and its ‘“‘ auld kirk ham- 
mer’’ tinkled once more in honour of the 
auspicious day. 

oe 

Large Oak.—An oak tree was lately 
felled, at Tooley-park, Leicestershire, 
which measures ten yards round the 
trunk, and is valued at 200 guineas. 

—_ 

Sir John Sinclair has presented the 
manuscripts of the Poems of Ossian, both 
the original Gaelic and the Latin transla- 
tion, from which the edition of 1807 was 
printed, to the Advocates’ Library in 
Edinburgh ; also a copy of the edition 








times successively, and declared the first} 





printed in 1807, in 3 vols. large 8vo. 


y\|a hot puff of wind, and, upon di 
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Volcano of Barren Islands.—This vol- 
cano was visited by Captain Webster, of 
the Juliana, in March last. pra bs we think is a more appropriate title than 
tered a small bay, with the view of -that given to it by the author ; for cer- 
ing, they were, at the distance of oneljtainly the events in the history of Wash- 
hundred yards from the shore assailed by|}ington, which the work embraces, occur- 

ing||red in the early part of his life, before he 
their fingers into the water, they were|jhad devoted himself to the liberties of 
surprised to find it as hot almost as if it}/his country, and when, as was naturally 
had been boiling. The stones on shore,|ito be expected, his heart woul@ be more 
and the rocks exposed to the ebbing of |isusceptible of the tender passion than at 
the tide, were smoking and hissing, amore advanced period. The circum- 
the water bubbling all round them. The/jjstance, however, of Washington having 
cone appeared from hence about one-|jever given way to that passion, has been 
fourth of a mile distant. Having landedjjobjected to, as contrary to historical 
in acove, they ascended a precipice, hold- truth, by many individuals now living, 
ing by the grass that grew out of the}who were his early associates in arms, 
ashes, and having reached the top, after|/and who consider this part of the work, 
no slight danger, they found a small tree|| which we regard as the most interesting, 


“the Wilderness ; or the youth 
of Washington, a tale of the West.” This 






dey 


under the shade of which they had a fulljand not the least authentic, as altogether ~ 






view of the volcano. Its height is about 
half amile. The diameter of the base 
is supposed to be about 300 yards, and 
about 30 atthe top, the whole of the 
space seeming to be occupied with the 
mouth. It discharged continually ,a thin 
white smoke. The cone stands in the 
centre of an amphitheatre of hills, which 
nearly close around it. In order to ex- 
amine the crater, Captain W. ascended 
thirty or forty yards, sinking ancle deep 
in ashes at each step, but he found it im- 
possible to reach the mouth. 


~— 


An English paper states the complete 
success of an ingenious plan, of construct- 
ing boilers for melting fat, kitchen stuff, 
&c. so as wholly to remove that offensive 
effluvia so much complained of by those 
in the neighbourhood of tallow-chandlers’ 
melting-houses. The tube or chimney 
is constructed in such a way as to make 
the foul vapour from the boiler pass 
through the fire, where it is wholly con- 
sumed. The fire, which is equally ap- 
plied to the boiler all round the exterior, 
is supplied with atmospheric air from 
above, the ash-pit being completely 
closed. There is alsu a considerable 
saving of fuel and of time in the process. 
This valuable discovery will, we hope, 
soon be applied generally to the public 
advantage, particularly in populous towns, 
where these melting-houses are real 
nuisances, and must greatly depreciate 
the value of property in their immediate 
neighbourhood. 


—~ 


Island of Ceylon.—M. Rask, a celebra- 
ted Danish traveller, who has recently 
returned to his country, was wrecked 
during his last voyage on the southern 
coast of Ceylon. He repaired to Colum- 
bo, and employed the time he spent 
there in printing, in the Danish language, 
an Essay on the reading of Cingales and 
Pali; an Essay which could not have 
been printed any where but at Columbo, 
because that is the only place in which 
the typographical characters employed in 
those two languages are to be found. The 
work at the same time affords a specimen 
of the indo-latin orthography, which M. 
Rask has invented for the purpose of 
facilitating the comparison of the Oriental 
languages with those of Europe ; and 
which is so much admired at Ceylon, that 
they have already founded the charac- 
ters of it, (which are Roman letters, ac- 
cented,) and intend to introduce into 
their schools this new mode of writing. 
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If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves; if they are just, whatever can be said against 
them, does not defeat them. The critics never yet hurt 
@ good work. Manauis D’Arcens. 








Illustrations of some facts, stated in the 
novel of **the Wilderness, or Braddock’s 
Times,” respecting General Washington. 
The booksellers of London, in adver- 

tising a new edition of this popular novel, 


unfounded. 

It is said, that every action of that 
great man’s life has been the subject of 
history, and too well known to his coun- 
trymen to admit of introduction into a 
work of fiction. This we consider in- 
correct. No history has ever reluted 
all the actions of any man’s life. It 
would be utterly impossible that it should. 
The private feelings and domestic con- 
cerns are especially exempt from the 
biographer’s scrutiny ; it is exactly to 
these that the novelist gives his principal 
attention ; and, as in the present instance, 
the chasms, which history is often obliged 
to leave in the lives of eminent men, are 
sometimes, even in accordance to truth, 
supplied by the statements of romance. 


The usual licence allowed to novelists, 
would be sufficient to justify all that is 
represented in ‘“‘ the Wilderness,”’- if a 
work which has already received the 
public sanction needed justification ; for 
in no particular are its representations 
contradicted either by history or proba- 
bility. The author, to say the least of it, 
has given a consistent, probable, and at- 
tractive picture of our great and immortal 
hero, which, we believe, every genuine 
American of candour will view with ad- 
miration and gratitude. Those who ob- 
ject to Washington being in love, are 
either the unthinking, who forget that 
the performance of eminent’ pubiic servi- 
ces, is not inconsistent with the posses- 
sion of the warmest private feelings and 
affections ; or they are those who, des- 
titute of such feelings and affections them- 
selves, cannot suppose them to be wor- 
thy of a great man. We have reason, 
however, to believe, that in this country 
such unamiable and narrow-minded cha- 
racters are but few. 

But from those who will not admit 
that any thing should be said of Wash- 
ington, evenin a work of fancy, except 
what is strictly true, the author of ‘ the 
Wilderness” has no reason to fear cen- 
sure ; for that the illustrious father of our 
republic, in his early years, was not only 
an ardent lover, but an unsuccessful, 
one, as is represented, is a well authen- 
ticated fact. There are yet living some 
venerable individuals, who knew Wash- 
ington in the days of his youth, and who 
hesitate not to assert, that he was then 
noted for his impetuous and chivalric 
feelings ; and for the ardour of a romantic 
and unconquerable attachment he had 
formed for a beautiful and respectable fe- 
male, who could not return his affections. 
This lady must at present be nameless ; 
for she is still alive, although above eighty 
years of age, and well known in the city 
of Philadelphia, of which she has been 
long one of the most esteemed and re- 


|ispectable inhabitants. 


That this lady, the original from which 
the lovely picture of the Maria of “ the 
Wilderness,” is drawn, did not reject the 
young hero, whose heart had surrender- 
ed to her charms, from insensibility to his 
worth, we are assured, and we readily 
believe. The fact is, her affections, like 
those of Maria, were irretrievably en- 
gaged to a young and gallant soldier be- 





have announced it under the title of 


fore Washington declared his passion. 
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Bocquet was the name of this distinguish- 
ed youth, who was the Charles Adderly 
of the novel, and at once the friend and 
rival of Washington, He was a colonel 
under general Forbes in the expedition 
which drove the French out of fort Du- 
Quesne, and was made commander of 
that post. 

It was not till a considerable time after 
the declaration of his passion, that Wash- 
ington discovered his friend to be the 
obstacle to his happiness; but the mo- 
ment he did discover it, he, with true 
greatness of soul, adopted that line of 
conduct which was most consistent with 
honour and rigid propriety. He gave up 
his pretensions ; but it was well known to 
his friends, that, during his whole life,’ 
he never withdrew his affections from the 
first and most beloved object. He some- 
time afterwards became a husband, be- 
cause he considered it his duty to society 
to assume that character ; the woman he 
selected, though not the object of his 
earliest and warmest love, was the object 
of his sincere regard ; and he, to whom 
the suggestions of duty never ceased to 
be the guide of conduct, treated her 
through a long life as a generous and 
— husband ought to treat a deserving 
wife. 

It was from a knowledge of the above 
facts, we are assured, that the author of 
‘the Wilderness”’ was able to draw that 
finished portrait of ‘Washington, which 
shines so conspicuously throughout the 
whole work, and which we consider to 
be as perfectly heroic as any character 
to be met with in the regions of romance. 
There is no one attribute of the true 
hero that Washington does not there 
exhibit in the most natural and striking 
light. Ardent love, disinterested patriot- 
ism, genuine humanity, wisdom, prompti- 
tude, courage, self-command, and unex- 
ampled magnanimity, are displayed in the 
various trying situations in which he is 
placed, in a manner so natural and forci- 
ble, as, we should think, cannot fail to 
excite a kindred glow in the mind of 
every generous reader, and a throb of 
delight in the heart of every true Ameri- 
can. 

Had Washington not been a lover, and 
an unsuccessful one too, our author would 
not have had the opportunity, of which 
he has so judiciously and ably availed 
himself, of presenting the world with 
such an admirable and glowing portrait 
of the early career of the most beloved, 
and the greatest character that ever 
adorned humanity. 





Riernatp Datton ; by the Author of Va- 
lerius and Adam Blair. In three vo- 
lumes. Blackwood, Edinburgh: and 
Cadell, London. June 1823. 

From an English Journal. 
This is another bright emanation from 

a luminary which has not yet reached its 

meridian. The author of Reginald Dal- 

ton commenced his career with great 
eclat. Every step he has since taken 
has served to heighten our admiration ; 
and when he has attained the happy art 
of properly regulating his splendid pow- 
ers, we shall not be surprised to see him 
distance every competitor in the course 
he has chosen, with the sole exception 
of the unapproachable author of the 
Waverley ieee. He has faults, and 
those neither few nor insignificant. But 
he manifests so sincere a disposition to get 
rid of them, and has succeeded so well 
already in expunging some of them from 
his pages, that we cannot doubt but the 
greater part, including all of any magni- 
tude, will ere long totally disappear. 

And then he has excellences and beau- 

ties which no blemishes can eclipse, the 

fruitful progeny of a fertile invention, a 

vivid imagination, a rightly-tutored and 

well-stored mind, and a susceptible and 

compassionate heart. He is no slavish 
imitator, though he has evidently admired 
and studied many of the most popular 
of our modern writers, and skilfully amal- 





gamated for his own use some of 
most valuable peculiarities of each. He 
resembles Lockhart in command of lan- 
guage and fascinating ow hie of ex- 
pression,—the Great Unknown in graphic 
delineation of character and scene, and 
versatility of style,—and the veteran 
Mackenzie, to whom the present work is 
very modestly dedicated, in depth of pa- 
thos. Indeed the pathetic is his forte. 
We cannot deny him our tears when it is 
his pleasure to call for them. 

he hero is introduced to us at an 
early period of his childhood. He is the 
only child of the worthy Vicar of Lun- 
well, a widower, living in great retire- 
ment, and devoting himself almost exclu- 
sively to the education of his darling son, 
who, to the period of his going to college, 
is all a fond parent could wish. On his 
journey to Oxford, Frederick Chisney, 
his companion, a dashing young collegian, 
prevails on the coachman to give him the 
reins. Reginald meantime is holding a 
conversation inside with a therough-bred 
Scotchman, who shows his superior learn- 
ing by quoting a couple of lines from 
Ovid. 

‘“« But the lines were scarcely uttered, 
ere an unfortunate accident interrupted 
him. . A certain individual, by name, or 
rather by nickname, ‘ Benjamin the Wag- 
goner,’—(by the way, he has since had 
the honour to be ‘married to mortal 
verse’)—and, most immorally and unpo- 
etically, lingered to drink a pot of purl 
with a pedler of the name of Peter Bell, 
and some other old acquaintances, whom 
he had met with, at a little hedge ale- 
house, about a hundred yards off. Ben- 
jamin’s team, however, not being invited 
to be of the purl-party, had thought pro- 
per to proceed on their journey towards 
Shap, which they well knew it was their 
duty to reach before next morning :— 
Peter Bell’s Jackass trotting very gallantly 
by the side of the Brown Mare, had some- 
what discomposed the line of march ; 
and, in brief, Master C hisney, being a bold 
rather than a blameless whip, had suffer- 
ed part of the Admiral’s tackling to come 
in contact with one of those enormous 
circles, upon which that hugest of all 
moving things was rolling its slow length 
along. Jolt went the whole concern with 
a stager, such as Benjamin the purl-swig- 
ger himself had never exhibited to, hu- 
man eyes—away flew the old coachman, 
right over the edge, like a cork out of a 
champaigne bottle—crack went the drow- 
sy lady’s head against the smashing pane 
— in short it was 


‘ Disaster dire, and total overthrow,’ 


although, luckily, there was neither life 
lost nor bone broken. . 
‘* The fat woman made a most bitte 

outcry, which, considering the bleeding 
nose, and the weight of the superincum- 
bent Scotchman together, was not won- 
derful ; but he, without taking much no- 
tice of her lamentations, soon sprawled 
himself out of the upper window, and 
was seated in security upon the horizon- 
tal pannel of the Admiral Nelson. Re- 
ginald, forcing the door open, extricated 
as he best might the poor widow and him- 
self, but thought of nothing but Chisney, 
when he saw that unfortunate Jehu 
stretched apparently lifeless upon the 
ground. He lifted him up, and dashing 
a handful of ditch water on his brow, 
had the satisfaction to see him open his 
eyes almost immediately. The young 
man closed them with a quick invol- 
untary shudder, as the image of the 
giant wheel grinding close past his ear 
again rose on his fancy ; while the son of 
Caledonia, adjusting some of his own 
discomposed habiliments, and at the same 
time making a narrow scrutiny of the 
marks on the road, said, in an accent of 
most Hyperborean tenderness-—‘ My 
troth, gin yon chield had shaved twa in- 
ches nearer you, your head, my man, 
would have lookit very like a bluidy pan- 
cake. This will learn ye again, ye young 





ramshackle! How daur ye, sir, how 


Te Chae eye 

se eye was just beginning to 
flame upon the North Briton, when Ben- 
jamin the waggoner, and a few more of 
the purl party [—all of them, indeed, ex- 
cept Mr. P. Bell, who ran on furious! 
with his ‘sapling white as cream’— 
came up with reeling steps and steaming 
faces, to assist in setting the coach to 
rights. The old coachmen, who had 
been much less hurt than Frederick, 
was far too sensible of his own situation 
to make half so speedy a recovery ; but 
after. a sufficient allowance of rubbing, 
sighing, and cursing, he also joined the 
company by the side of his prostrate 
vehicle, and the horses having fortunate- 
ly made no effort to stir after the crash, 
jthe Admiral was ere long hoisted once 
more on his beam-ends, by the united 
exertions of the whole assemblage.” 

Reginald is betrayed while at College 
into dissipated and expensive habits, 
which produce the most painful conse- 
quences to himself and his beloved pa- 
rent, who even disposes of his library, un- 
known to his son, to relieve him from his 
self-incurred difficulties. There is an 
amiable ingenuousness in our hero’s 
character which preserves him from ut- 
ter ruin. He bitterly repents the mis- 
conduct of which he has been guilty, and 
confesses his folly in its utmost extent to 
his father. Some of the soliloquies of 
the young spendthrift are excellent, in- 
deed bur author excels in developing the 
feelings of the heart. Preparing to enter 
his apartment on the morning succeeding 
adebauch. 

‘** He opened his bed-room door, in- 
tending to seek for his watch, which he 
had not discovered in its usual situation. 
He opened the door—but with what 
horror did he shrink from the scene 
which met his view !—Tables overturn- 
ed, chairs broken, gowns torn, and caps 
shattered—candlesticks planted prostrate 
in their own grease—bottles and glasses 
shivered to atoms—floods of wine soak- 
ing on the filthy floor—horrid heavy 
fumes polluting the atmosphere—utter 
confusion every where—and a couple of 
dirty. drowsy scouts labouring among all 
the leathsome ruin of a yesterday’s de- 
bauch. 

‘* Reginald turned in sickness from the 
abomination, and clapping the door be- 
hind him, flung himself upon his bed in 
an agony of shame and remorse. The 
image of his father rose before him—his 
father, far away in that virtuous solitude, 
robbing himself of what he could ill spare, 
that his son might not want the means of 
improvement and cheering and sustaining 
his lonely hours with the hopes of meeting 
that only favourite, improved in intellect, 
and uncorrupted in manners. The calm 
beautiful valley, the dear sequestered 
home, the quiet days, the cheerful nights, 
the happy mornings—all the simple ima- 
ges of the peaceful past came crowding 
over his fancy in the sad clearness of re- 
gret. Even now, he said to himself, 
even now, he of whom | shall never be 
worthy, his thoughts are upon me! Alas, 
how differently will his fond imagination 
picture the scene with which his son is 
surrounded! How little will he dream 
of frantic riot, mad debauchery, this idle- 
ness, this drunkenness, this degradation ! 
His solitary pillow is visited. with other 
dreams—dreams!—dreams indeed! O 
why came I hither ?—why was I flung 
thus upon myself, ere I had strength 
enough to know myself—to know if it 
were but my weakness? Alas, my too 
kind, my too partial parent, how cruelly 
will he be undeceived! For him, too, I am 
preparing pain—pain and shame—and for 
what ’—for fever, for frenzy, for mad 
ness, for the laughter of fools, the merri- 
ment of idiots, the brawls, the squabbles 
of drunken boys—this hot and burning 
brain, these odious shivering qualms, this 
brutal giddiness, and all yon heart-op- 
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No. 23. of Vol. Il. ofthe MinERvA will contain 
the following articles: ; : 
Porutar TaLEs.—The Sleep Walker. Doria 
and Achmet. A Venetian Tale. 
THE TRAVELLER.—Deseription of Madrid. 
THE Drama.—Remarks on‘Schilier’s “ Rob- 
bers.” French Dancers. 
BioGraPRy.—Biographical Notes of Madame 
D’ Houdetot. 
ARTS AND Scrunces.—Progress. of Science 
in Sweden. Properties of Plants and Flowers. 
The Fata Morgana. On the Sleep of Fishes. 
Scientific and Literary Notices from Foreign 
ournals. 


LITBRATURE.—Notice of the new novel, by 
the author of “the Wilderness,” entitled “ The 
Spectre of the Forest; or the Annals of the 
Housatonic; a New England Romance.” 
Portry.—The Laird of Glendower;. from 
“Isabel,” an unpublished poem. By “ Alpha.” 
GLEANER, RecorD, Enigmas, CHRrono- 
LOGY. . 
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——A thing of Shreds and Patches!—Hamuer. 








The Park Theatre was opened on Mon- 
day evening last, when the admirable come- 
dy of the School ¥ ‘orm was presented, 
the part of Tyke by Mr. Hilson, who has 
not played here for several seasons. 
present company is extremely respectable, 
and there is every appearance of a success- 
ful and brilliant campaign. 


The equestrian statue of Washington, 
now executing in this city by Causici, a 
pupil of the celebrated Canova, is expected 
to be finished in about two months. 


An origina! portrait of Columbus has been 
transmitted from Spain, by George G. Bar- 
rel, Esq. Consul at Malaga, and presented by 
him to the nation, It is a rare and valuable 
present. It came from Seville, and belong- 
ed to one of the convents of that place. 


Five large fish of the whale or grampus 
species were recently cast on shore on the 
east end of Sullivan’s Island. Having got 
witbin the reef, the tide left them, and they 
wert killed and taken possession of by the 
inhabitants. The largest was sixteen feet 
in length. 


A large snake, has lately been discovered 
in Virginia, whose head was elevated from 
the graund, and whose jaws were extended, 
in the act of bearing-to its den a young 
fawn, which it had caught but a few mo- 
ments before. 


There has been lately established at Port- 
au-Prince ap extensive academy, in which 
are taught all branches of jurisprudence, lit- 
erature, the fwinciples of astronomy, medi- 
cine, &c. A>similar academy or college, 
with able professors, natives of the country, 
has been long established at Cape Haytien 
under the patronage of the government; 
and its medical department placed under 
the superintendence of Dr. Stewart, an emi- 
nant scholar and physician, from England. 


oe 
MARRIED, 


Capt. John R. Tabor to Miss Eliza Caroline 
Creach, 

Mr. Ethan Campbell to Miss Ann W. Howard. 

Mr. James Gown to Miss Eliza Gilliland, 

Mr. William Lawrence to Miss Sally Emeline 
ames. 

Mr. Hugh Reed to Miss Esther M’Keever. 

Mr. James Hazlet to Miss Mary Mainley. 

Mr. Zenas Boston ‘to Miss Ellen Humes. 

Mr. John Hall to Miss Eliza Ann Childs. 

Mr. Anthony Doughterty to Miss Ann Paul- 


a 


ing. 
Mr. Elwood C. Clive to Miss Sarah Ann Wil- 


son. 
Mr. William Littlewood to Miss Catharine 
Dykes. . . 


DIED, 


Mr. George Farclo, aged 75 years. 

Mr. John Sweazey, aged 30 years, 

Mr. Thomas Kipp, aged 70 years, 

Mrs. Mary Uitt, aged 60 years. 

Mr. James Kiersted, aged 77 years. 
Mrs. Patience Thompson, aged 78 years, 
Mrs. Jane Aymiar, aged 82 years. 

Mrs. Jane Wendover, aged 92 years. 
Miss Phebe Wood Stagg, aged 88 years: 
Mr. James Downie, aged 77 years. 

Mr. Michael Bird, aged 50 years. 

Ann Stagg, aged 80 years. 
William Edgar, Esq. aged 37 years. 








pressing pollution !” 
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POETRY. 





2 
“‘Itis the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an rt more 


exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 





For the Minerva. 


THE HEART. 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


There are emotions of the excited mind 

That struggle for an utterance, as the wind, 

In the deep bosom of the mountain pent, 
Struggles in earthquake shocks to find a vent, 
And as that tempest scatters wild dismay, 

When thro’ the opposing earth, it bursts its way ; 
Thus when the impulse of the lofty soul, 
Tramples those barriers that would control 

The free egress of genius ; and displays 

Its hidden feelings to the vulgar gaze, 

Tis then that common eye, nor common mind, 
By the base trammels of the earth confived, 
Durst follow to such proud unearthly height, 

Of soaring genius the excursive flight. 

Such are the mighty thoughts that ofttimes glance 
In light and beauty o’er the poet’s trance, 

As if to his, the favoured one of heaven, 
Of mortal minds alone, the boon was given, 

In the soul’s vet unshackled majesty ; 

To walk the untrod regions of the sky, 

And view with an unshrivking gaze, the bright 
And glorious splendours of that world of light— 
Like the swift flashing of the meteor glance, 

As bright’ning for a moment spear and lance, 
It plays upon the warriors steel array, 
Then vanishes in deeper gloom away ;— 
So sudden and go bright, they come across 
The poet’s wakened mind ; scatt’ring the dross 
Of earth’s entanglements, lifting the soul 

Above the narrow sphere of earth’s control ; 
Phen sudden fleeing, leaving as they fly, 
The image faint, of visions long gone by. 
These feelings may have utt’rance, and we dare 
Give them the scope of language, but there are 
Deeper and holier of the heart; and when 
It would unbosom to the gaze of men, 
The secrets of its prison-house, and show 
To. outward view its inward weal or woe, 
Language is wanting, words are found too weak, 
The feelings of the impassioned soul to speak, 
There are, whose eyes, upon the new-closed grave 
Of those whom they have loved, to whom they 
clave 

In toil and war, through danger and distrgsa, 
Alike in days of surrow and success, 

With a devoted love that only sought 

For its reward, the luxury of thought 

Held in communion, with a love so strong, 

That time nor absence, nor the tale of wrong 

By malice feigned,—nor even death’s fierce dart, 
Could tear the cherished image fromm their heart, 
Have gazed in silence, while no single sigh, 

Not e’en one tear, confessed their misery : 
"Twas not they did not feel,—’twas that they felt 
Too deeply, wildly, for the heart to melt 

Into the sofiness of a weeping grief,—— 

To pangs like this, no utt’rance brings relief; 
Crushed by the blow of sorrow, wrung and riven, 
Such mourners find relief in thoughts alone of 

heav'n. 

——And there are tenderer feelings, coming oft 
Across the wakened mind, in tokens soft, 

And bearing on their train, a witching spell, 
That in a manner which we cannot tell, 

And scarcely know ourselves, our spirit binds 
And trains jo thoughts of softness, and unwinds 
The chain of those ideas, which belong 

To this world’s scene of mingled right and wrong. 
In the retirement of our solitude, 

When passions else are sleeping, they intrude 
And steal acioss our senses, soft and slow, 

Like the subsiding ocean's noiseless low— 

And linger, as upon the western sky, 

Lingers the setting sunbeam’s majesty ; 

At first displaying to the raptur’d view 

A glorious blending of each beauteous hue, 

In such assemblage bright, as poet’s thought 
Has ne’er conceived or painter’s pencil wrought, 
But as the far horizon hides the face, 

Of the retiring sun, and dims apace, 

Expires in turn, with the expiring day, 

Fach beauteous tint, each bright and varied lay, 
Till one by one, they vanish from the cloud, 
And night envelopes all in purple shroud. 

Sept, 1823. ARIEL. 


TEE MINEEVA. 


SPECIMENS OF RUSSIAN POETKY. 
Children’s offering on a parent's birth-day. 
By Bosrov, 

Not the first tribute of our lyre, 
Not the first fruits of infant spring, 
But flames from love’s long kindled fire, 
And oft-repeated prayers we bring 
To crown thy natal day, 


Tis not to-day that first we tell 
(When was affection’s spirit mute ?) 
How long our hearts have loved—how well— 
Nor tune our soft and votive flute, 
Nor light the altar’s ray. 
That altar is our household shrine— 
Its flame—the bosom’s kindly heat : 
Its offering, sympathy divine ; 
Its incense, as the may-dew sweet! 
Accept thy children’s lay. 
LILIA. 


What a lovely flower I see : 
Bloom in snowy beauty there— 
O how fragrant and how fair! 

Can that lily bloom for me? 

Thee to pluck, be mine the bliss, 

Place upon my breast and kiss ! 
Why, then, is that bliss denied ? 
Why does heaven our fates divide ? 


By HARAMsIN. 


Sorrow now my bosom fills ; 

Tears run down my cheek like rills; 
Far away that flower must bloom, 
And in vain I sigh, **O come !” 

Softly zephyr glides between, 

Waving boughs of emerald green ; 
Purest flow’rets bend their head, 

Shake their little cups of dew :— 

Pate unpitying and untrue, 

Fate so desolate and dread, 
Says, “She blossoms not for thee ;— 
In vain thon sheddest the bitterest tear, 
Another hand shall gather her :— 
And thou—go mourn thy misery.” 
O flower so lovely! Lilia fair! 
With thee I fain my fate would share, 
But heaven hath said, **It cannot be !” 


SONG. By Derznavin. 
Golden bee ! for ever sighing, 
Round and round my Delia flying, 
Ever in attendance near her: 
Dost thou really love her, fear her, 
Dost thou love her, 
Golden bee ? 


Erring insect! he supposes, 
That her lips are morning roses; 
Breathing sweets from Delia’s tresses, 
He would probe their fair recesses. 
Purest sugar 
Is her breast! 


Golden bee ! for ever sighing, 
Ever round my Delia flying ; 
Is it thou so softly speaking ? 
Thine the gentle accents breaking, 

** Drink I dare not, 

Lest I die !” 

> 
THE DAWN, NOON, AND EVE OF LOVE; 
From a Legend of Hindostan. 

The dawn of Love-—the first sweet sigh 
The young heart heaves, scarce knowing why ; 
The stolen glance, that strives to shun 
A wilder but not warmer one ; 
The mantling blush, that, like the rose 
Tinged by an eastern sun-set, glows, 
When through a flood of crimson light 
Day rushes to the arms of Night !— 
The noon of Love—the golden hour, 
When passion decks her brightest bow’r, 
And all within her magic zone, 
Mortal can know of bliss, is known !— 
The eve of Love—the eve !—let those 
Who ’neath a milder sky repose, 
Sing of the long, dull, twilight time, 
Unknown to India’s hearts or clime ; 
For here, its race of splendour run, 
Love sinks at once—as sinks the sun, 
To brighten other waves and skies— 
To doat on other lips and eyes, 
Leaving what erst it shone to cheer 
In darkness, sudden as “tis drear! 
But, oh !—for morn and noon like those, 
Who would not risk that happy close, 
Nay, bless it—for to see the ray 





We worship slowly fade away, 


*Mid rising mists, and falling dews, 
And all the gayest, warmest hues, 
That lately in its glance were glowing, 
Colder and fainter with it growing— 
Oh! surely, surely, blatkest night 
Were better than that waning light; 
That boding shadow, forward cast, 
Of what we feel will come at last ! 
—~—_ 
STANZAS TO ***#* 
Oh, Lady ! when ’mid fashion’s glare, 
Thou minglest with the joyous throng ; 
Think’st thou of one who once was there, 
And loved thee hopelessly and long? 
Who loved—and who adores thee still 
With all the warmth of early feeling ; 
Whose swelling heart endures but ill 
The pang nis bosom is concealing ! 
Oh, Lady ! when thou tread’st the scene 
Where first his eyes thy glances met, 
Does no remembrance intervene, 
To shade thy pleasures with regret? 
Say, does no lingering thought remain? 
To check thy bosom’s throb of gladness ; 
And as thou join’st the smiling train 
Does this heart feel no pang of sadness? 
Yes, Lady !—oft in scenes like these, 
The mem’ry of the past comes o’er 
Thy sinking heart; like the chill breeze 
Thatevening wafts along the shore ; 
When all around are light and gay, 
There comes a thought /hou canst not banish, 
That steals thy loveliest smile away, 
And bids thy cheeks young roses vanish ! 
Lady !—the thought of him to whom 
The world is now a place unblest; 
Who seeks the oblivion of the tomb 
To ease the pangs that rend his breast ; 
|Comes sadly o’er thy brightest hours, 
When life’s enchantment looks most blooming , 
Like April blights en opening flowers, 
Their early blossoms fast consuming! 





———— 


~>_ 


AN IRISH IMPROMPTU, 
On hearing that a lady had a blemish on one eye. 
Though one of her sparklers, as Cupid’s were blind, 
I swear by Saint Patiick’s grandmother, 
The Divvil a flaw in that eye could | find, 
She bothers me so with the other. 


—_ 

PHILOSOPHICAL MILKMEN. 

That milkmen are philosophers ’tis true ; 

They keep celestial elements in view ; 

| And, howsoe’er their fellow-men complain 

| Of dismal prospects and incessant rain, 

| Their scene’s transform’d to sky-blue twice a-day , 
| ‘They get their living by the milky-way. 

| 








ENIGMAS, 








** And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
| Despise not the value of thingsthat are small ”’ 





Answers to Puzzles in our last. 
Puzz_E I.—A Lyre. 
Puzz_Le II.—Because it would be d-eceased. 


Puzz_e IIl.—Because he is a man besides 
jhimself. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 

There's nature as light as a feather, 
As fickle as fortune, uncertain as weather ; 
Now cruel, now kind, and next sweet and then sour, 
With different conduct and humour each hour ; 
’Tis a lion, a lamb, or an eagle, or dove, 
All firmness, all tameness, all hate or all love ; 
It can swear and protest, though each oath isso frail, 
That he who relies on’t, has an eel by the tail. 


| There's a being in nature, you cannot but guess it, 
| Not much like a feather, 1 needs must confess it; 
\"Pis vastly more heavy, more stubborn, more strong, 
And if you believe it, ean never do wrong; 
| Vet so various the whims of this wonderful creature, 
'T would tempt one to think it had more than one nature; 
| Now fawning, now railing, now whining, row cursing, 
| All @attering, all satire, all honey or a worse thing; 
|’Tis a spaniel, a tiger, a chicken, a kite,— 
And she that is caught by so cunoing a bite, 
Pd credulous folly ia vain may bewail, 
For she has to her grief, not an eel by the tail. 


Til. 


How can a man live eight years, and only see 
two birth days ? ’ 





IV. 
Why do we go to bed ? 








[No. 22. Vor. If. 


CHRONOLOGY. 





The Christian JEra. 


1540 Charles V. passing through France was 
magnificently treated by King Francis. 
Henry VIll. married Ann, sister of the 

Duke of Cleves. 

—— Archbishop Cranmer and the Convocation 
divorced the King from Ann of Cleves. 
The Parliament confirmed the divorce. 
ae | married Catherine Howard. 

1543 The Litany commanded to be used in Eng- 
lish. King Henry married to his sixth 
wife, Lady Catherine Parr, a widow. . 

1545 The council of Trent opened. Peace be- 
tween England and France. 

1546 Death of Martin Luther at Isleben. 

—— Death of Henry VIII.; Edward VI. h 





is on] 
son succeeded at nine years of age. Edward 


Seymour, Eari of Hertford, and afterwards 
Duke of Somerset, being mace protector. 
1547 Death of Francis I. his son Henry II. suc- 
ceeded as King of France. 
—— Images burnt in England. The Protector 
marches into Scotland, and gained a signa! 
victory. 


—— The Scots sent Queen Mary Stuart to 
France. 


An Interim published in Germany by the 

Emperor. 

1548 Somerset-house built as a palace for the 

Protector. 

1549 The Duke of Somerset deposed from his 
office ; but admitted to the Council Board. 

1550 Peace between England and France. The 

Council of Trent having been interrupted, 

was opened again at the request of the 

Emperor. 

The Book of Common Prayer, and Arti- 

cles of the Protestant Religion established 

in England by Act of Parliament; and 

penalties enacted against popish worship. 

Francis Xavier, a Jesuit, having converted 

many in the East Indies, died within sight 

of China. 

Death of Edward VI. King of England; 

Mary, daughter of King Henry VIII. suc- 

ceeded. if ? 

Michael Servetus, who denied the Trinity, 

was burnt at Geneva, by the influence of 

Calvin. 

Mary Queen of England married to Philip 

the Emperor’s son, and heir to the king- 

dom of Spain. 

Cardinal Popolas a papal legate reconcil- 

ed England to the See of Rome. 

Persecution of the Protestants in England. 

The Emperor Charles V. resigned his crown 

to his son Philip, and the empire to his 

brother Ferdinand, and retired to a mon- 

astery. 

Battle of St. Quentin where the French 

were defeated by the Spaniards under the 

Duke of Savoy. 

Calais taken by the French. ; 

The Dauphin married to Mary Queen of 

Scots. 

Death of Charles V. Emperor; and of Mary 

Queen of England. 

Peace between France and Spain. 

Henry Wl. King of France, dying of a 

wound received at a tournament. Francis 

If. his eldest son, husband of Queen Mary 

Stuart, succeeded. 

Queen Elizabeth restored the Protestant 

Religion, and abolished Popery. 

John Knox, introducing Calvinism into 

Scotland, caused an insurrection against 

the Queen Regent. 

Peace between England, France, and Scot- 

land. Robert Dudley became the favowite 

of Queen Elizabeth. 

Francis II. the French King, dying, was 

succeeded by his brother Charles IX. under 

the guardianship of Catherine of Medicis, 

his mother. 

—— Troubles in Flanders on occasion of the 

Inquisition. 

1561 Return of Mary Stuart to Scotland. 

—— Third opening of the council of Trent. 

1562 Civil war in France, on account of religion. 

Queen Elizabeth assisted the Huguenots 





1552 


1559 


1560 


there. 
1563 The Duke of Guise assassinated by the 
Huguenots, who obtained peace from the 
Queen Regent. P 
—- The 39 Articies of Religion established in 
England, by the Convocation. Peace be- 
tween England and France. 
1564 Edict in France, making the year to begin 
on the first of January, and not on Easter- 
day as before. 
—— Death of the Emperor Ferdinand I.; Maxi- 
milian il. his eldest son, succeeded. 
1565 The Turks laid siege to Malta, but were 
repulsed. 
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